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Garner Silent on Coughlinites’ Contro 
Of His New York Campaign Offices 


By VINCENT ROGERS and DANIEL BELL 


The New York state campaign of presidential- 
hopeful John Nance Garner is being run by two 
men occupying high positions in the “Social 
Justice” organization of Father Coughlin, who 
recently admitted support of the Christian Front. 


New evidence uncovered this week by the 
New Leader substantiates the charges made in 
the last issue and further reveals that these 
men, William J. Goodwin and Robert M. Harriss, 
both of George U: Harvey’s borough of Queens, 
were important figures in Coughlin’s 1936 cam- 
paign to build a national political machine with 
William Lemke as its front. That effort failed 
when the North Dakotan polled only 800,000 
votes. 

The Garner-for-President headquarters at the 
Hotel Commodore and its branch office in the 
Graybar Building were set up last month by 
Robert M. Harriss, of Harriss & Vose, cotton 
brokers at 60 Beaver Street in New York City’s 
financial sector. Harriss is a personal friend 
of Father Coughlin and Vice-President Garner 
and for many years lived in Texas. 

William J. Goodwin, Democratic leader of the 
third zone of the Fourth Assembly district in 
Queens, was the only political figure in New 
York State who ran on a Coughlin ticket. Choos- 
ing the concentration point of Coughlin strength 
in this country, Goodwin entered the 1936 Con- 
gressional primaries to challenge the incumbent 


New Sette Representative, William Barry. 
Goodwin was the candidate of his own Home 
Rule Party and of the National Union for 
Social Justice, which was dissolved by the radio 
priest after the Lemke fizzle. 

Coughlin visited both Harriss and Goodwin 
when he came to New York. At a pro-Lemke 
rally in Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, three days 
before the primaries, Coughlin was the main 
attraction. This was his only appearance in 
New York City during the campaign. On the 
platform that day, Friday, September 12, 1936, 
both Harriss and Goodwin flanked the Social 
Justice chief in full view of many thousands. 
The positions given these men were obviously 
selected as special places of honor. 

Goodwin’s campaign manager was William B. 
Feeley of Jamaica, who was president of the 
National Union for Social Justice in Queens. 
Another key man in the Goodwin drive was 
John J. Foley, of Long Island City, who was 
associate state supervisor of the NUSJ. Open- 
ing the Goodwin campaign Jospeh Dougherty, 
member of the Board of Directors of Unit 49 
of the NUSJ, announced in the Long Island 
Daily Press that Goodwin had full Coughlinite 
support. Dougherty then became one of the 
campaign managers and secretary of Goodwin’s 
organization, the Home Rule Club. 

On September 2, 1936, Congressman Barry’s 
campaign manager issued a statement declaring 
that “the most influential man in the National 


Union for Social Justice in Queens is Robert 
M. Harriss of Texas, now residing in Forest 
Hills. He is a wealthy Wall St. cotton broker 
who managed the Recovery Party campaign in 
Queens for Joseph V. McKee, candidate for 


»-Mayor in 1933.” 


In the Long Island Daily Press of September 
8, 1936, it was stated that “the assertion that 
Father Coughlin has approved the endorsement 
of William J. Goodwin for the Democratic nomi- 
nation by the Queens National 
Union for Social Justice is 
made by Robert M. Harriss. 
Harriss, regarded as a _ per- 
sonal friend of the radio priest, 
also announces national Cough- 
linite headquarters has ratified 
the endorsement.” 


Coughlin 


After Goodwin lost to Congressman Barry in 
the ’36 Democratic primaries, 48,561 to 30,933, 
the Coughlinite Union Party filed independent 
nominations in the former’s behalf. The Union 
Party’s state ticket was then ruled out. Literally 
five minutes before deadline for declinations, 
Goodwin informed the election board he wouldn’t 
run for office. 


For about three years Goodwin's name dis- 
appeared from public view, although he retained 
his Democratic party leadership. He turned up 
next in Dallas where a news dispatch reported 
that William J. Goodwin, chairman of the New 


Allied and Nazi Diplomatic Corps Fail to 
Win Balkan Parley from Mussolini 


ie hy ie 


By WILLI SCHLAMM 


Just as on the morning after election every- 
body claims a moral victory (“considering the 
particular situation”), all European powers feel 
themselves “the real winner” of the Belgrade 
conference. The parallel is striking from any 
point of view; for instance, from the financial 
one. A lot of money was spent, and with a 
heavy hangover, all participating realized the 
day after the big event that no real decision 
was reached. But that very fact must be hidden, 
and so the machines try to tell themselves and 
their paying public, how much they succeeded 
after all. 

The real result of Belgrade is nothing 
the postponement of battle. The Allies’ 
pose was to align the Balkan states with their 
camp, at least indirectly, by organizing their 
resistance to the Nazi demands for economic 
penetration. This could have been accomplished 
only if the Balkan countries had been perfectly 
sure of efficient and immediate Allied military 
aid. Because England and France did not show 
military, but buying power, they did not get 
what they need. Now, after the Belgrade con- 
ference, as well as before, Russia submits it- 
self to the Nazis’ threatening economic demands. 


The Berlin-Moscow axis’ purpose 
single out Romania by splitting the 
Entente: Russia and Germany tried to stir 
Hungary’s and Bulgaria’s appetite for Ro- 
manian territories to such an extent that 
Yugoslavia, Greece and_ possibly Turkey, 
alarmed by the shadows of a forthcoming gen- 
eral attack against their Romanian ally, would 
attempt to get a quick divorce. Stalin and 
Hitler did not succeed. Because of Soviet 
Russia’s damaged military glory, and because 
of Nazi Germany’s apparent reluctance to be- 
come involved in serious military activity, the 
Balkan states obviously were not inclined to 
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RED BIRDMEN. 
Here are some of the Soviet aviators who constitute the advance guard of the 


"liberators." 


This week Finns were warned to guard against a battalion of Rus- 


sian agents which landed in parachutes behind the Finnish lines. 


overestimate the military value of the combined 
Communazi threat. The Balkan Entente pact 
was prolonged for another seven years, with 
a clear guarantee of military support for 
Romania, at least by Turkey, in the case of 
either German or Russian aggression. 

What made the pact’s extension possible was 
Hungary’s and Bulgaria’s impressive restraint 
from announcing expected claims for immediate 
of their hunger for valuable Ro- 
manian territory. Hungary’s and Bulgaria’s 
rather surprising behavior indicates the real 
director of the Belgrade show: Italy. Although 
Turkey certainly has brought quite important 
pressure Bulgaria, Turkish interference 
would have insufficient had not Italy 
pushed Sofia in the same direction. 

The reason for Mussolini's action at this time 
is clear. The longer the showdown in the 
Balkans is postponed, the bigger must become 


satisfaction 


on 
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Labor Unity Hopes Dim 
__As AFL Splits on Policy 


By JAMES ONEAL 


The labor split has brought further division and conflict. 


William Green 


The AFL and the 


CIO are each sharply divided over political policy and the two schisms are the di- 


rect fruit of the first one. 


CIO chief John L. Lewis made a sweeping attack 
made by 


oe 


tion and ignored legislative gains 
of CIO unions have taken issue with him. 

Last month AFL chief William Green 
nounced the AFL legislative program for 1940 
which recommended various changes in laws 
relating to unemployment, housing, the Wagner 
Labor Act, and social legislation. At Miami 
the executive council did not alter these objec- 
tives but denounced suits against and 
emphasized its proposed amendments the 
Wagner Labor Act. 

Appalled at the continued 
unemployment, it urged the up of a 
“national council on unemployment,” challenged 
the ruling parties to adopt programs to elim- 
inate unemployment, and favored the 5-day 
week and 6-hour day. 

The council’s program 
improve the labor and 
since 1933, but shortly after its adoption eight 
union executives joined with Matthew Woll, a 
council member, ¢ L. Hutchinson, 
who heads the carpenters, in a statement bear- 
ing the caption, “A Call for United Action.” 

This program reveals not only a split on 
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to 


wide extent of 


setting 


would preserve and 


social legislation won 


Unless it is healed labor. will pay a heavy price. 


on the Roosevelt administra- 


the laboring masses. Several heads 





legislative but if adopted by Congress 
all social legislation would be ripped from the 
Federal statutes. Moreover, its philosophy is 
that of big reverts to the “indi- 


vidualism” of 


policy 


business as it 
the pre-depression decades. 
This committee goes back to the AFL declara- 
quotes that declaration 
which urged “the largest freedom of action, the 
freest play for individual initiative and genius 
in industry,” also denounced all legislative 
interference in 
The 1923 program was ad 
decline, period 
ions for tne 
of the anti-union oper 
f pair. In 1920 the AFL had 
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4,000,000 members, 1 
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not recover from this blow 1 years 
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began to increase in 1934 and 
upward since then, especially under the Wagner 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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the price which will have to be paid for south- 
eastern Europe’s final alignment. The Balkan 
governments (notorious for their type of pa- 
triotism, under which they sell their father- 
lands but don’t deliver the goods) readily accept 
Italy’s blueprint; they prepare to come to the 
victors’ aid. 

While the Allies, in the cases of Finland and 
others, proved to be in the passive mood of 
“wait and see,” Mussolini, if anyone, 
the backing of Belgrade, which England 
France could have won quite easily had they 
used a bit of initiative. It is certain that 
Chamberlain and Daladier will have to repeat 
their painful experience of 1938 and 1939. 
Finally, must take risks in any case, 
but the bad habit of growing by 
postponement. Because England and France 
did not dare to take up the challenge in the 
case of Czecho-Slovakia, they had to accept 


enjoys 
and 


one 


risks have 


FD Seen Picking Jackson 


York Garner-for-President Committee, in an 
interview had said that his state would give 
Vice-President Garner a minimum of 40 of its 
94 votes in the Democratic national convention. 

Goodwin, who fought Barry in 1936 by push- 
ing “social justice” against New Deal democ- 
racy, is still doing business at the old stand. 
Last week as he opened the Garner drive for 
New York delegates to the presidential conven- 
tion, he declared in a general press release: 
“The swing is definitely towards the right. ... 
The people throughout the state are now de- 
manding a return to normal activities and to 
the normal American way of life, with men at 
work in private employment instead of being 
on the PWA and home relief rolls, and they 
see in Garner a man who can accomplish these 
things. To begin with, we must restore confi- 
dence of business in government. Garner can 
do that.” 

Vice-President Garner has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the nation’s shrewdest 
politicians. Every political move he has made 
for 30 years has been carfeully calculated. If 
Garner has overlooked the fact that he en- 
trusted his New York state campaign—a key 
spot in any presidential drive—to followers of 
an organization 17 members of which have re- 
cently been arrested for conspiracy, then the 
sage of Uvalde is slipping. Well-informed ob- 
servers, however, believe that he isn’t. 


worse conditions of resistance in the case of 
Poland. 
* * . 

The sea blockade virtually deprives Germany 
of 52 per cent of all her imports, but this type 
of warfare hurts the Allies as well: to enforce 
the blockade, they must bear the hardships of 
unceasing involvement on the seas and espe- 
cially on the Atlantic’s European coasts. This 
makes Allied sea trade difficult also. 

Far more important and certainly much 
easier for England and France is—strange as 
it sounds—the continental blockade of Nazi 
Germany, the blockade on land being carried 
out to deprive Germany of the supplies she 
would like to buy from Europe’s neutral coun- 
tries. And this type of guard is very effective. 

The trick is simple enough: while Nazi Ger- 
many cannot pay with gold or good foreign 
exchange but merely with produced gadgets 
highly unnecessary for most of the neutral 
states, the Allies have begun to buy everything 
neutral Europe has to sell—whether England 
and France needs those articles or not. 

The following survey, checked as carefully as 
possible, shows how much neutral European 
export to Germany has decreased after the 
first four months of war: 


Decrease 
85% 
40% 
65% 
15% 
85% 
40% 
18% 
15% 


German imports from 
Holland 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Norway 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Turkey 
Sweden 
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Since the beginning of the war, only 
mark, Bulgaria, Hungary and Italy 
creased their exports to Germany.. 
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___To Lead New Deal After ’40 


By EDWARD LORING 
Special to The New Leader 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—No one will succeed 
in smoking out President Roosevelt until the 
Democratic national convention delegates begin 
filling Chicago’s hotels. It is reported that the 
President is listening more and more to Tommy 
Corcoran and his left-wing colleagues and feels 
that the best way to control the cloak room 
caucuses in the Windy City is to keep still, 
let the draft-FDR movement gain momentum—~ 
and then strike a hard bargain with the right- 
wing crowd, ° 

One persistent report has it that Roosevelt 
still is convinced that Attorney General Robert 
Jackson can be nominated and elected. In any 
event, it will be Roosevelt, or a New Dealer 
he’ll pick. Likelihood of a split in the instance 
of a left-wing candidate grows much dimmer. 

Newspapermen are discussing a report, cir- 
culated mainly by David Lawrence, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could stay in office the traditional 
2ars by announcing publicly in advance 
that he would serve from January 20, 1941, to 
March 4, 1941, and then resign in favor of the 
vice-presidential nominee—who, 
correct, will be 

Although it 

the turmoil 


eight ye 


if this guess is 
Jackson. 

fantastic it’s indicative 
Washington is 
loud Rooseveltian silence. The 
divided, with the majority in 
groups which believe that Roosevelt, after 
encouraging the draft movement, will, on condi- 
tion that another out and out New Dealer is 
named, decline to be drafted. 
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Some of Garner’s campaign men have sounded 
out Robert Jackson to find whether he’ll con- 
sent to being coupled with the aged vice-presi- 
dent on a compromise national slate. The an- 
swer is no. 

It should be reported that all talk of a sec- 
ond place spot for Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York has been scotched. New Deal leaders in 
the Senate say they have not been included in 
any conferences on the availability of LaGuardia 
for the Democratic ticket. Tammany 
burned down its Wigwam signaling full support 
to a third term. Any such support was secured 
only with the promise that LaGuardia wouldn’t 
benefit from it. The mayor will undoubtedly 
support the New Deal slate. 
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From Montana comes the news 
fringe’s new man on horseback, 
Jacob Thorkelson, a candidate 
Senate against Burton K. Wheeler. 
Butte Town club, 


ras 100,”’ 


may be 
At a recent gathering of the 
social organization of the 
it was reliably reported that Thorkelson intends 

the near future for the Republican 
nomination succeed Wheeler, the 
ear term. 


mining city’s 


to file in 
Senatorial 
incumbent who will seek a fourth six-y 

Thorkelson has won notoriety throughout the 
nation for his vici harangues, 
and his defense of ley, lley and other 
fascist ir organizations. 

He 
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the inaniniel. which 
direct election of 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND HIS WIFE 
Japanese Deputy Saito's attack on the 
war against China, and Tokyo's offer to 
accept Chiang as head of a new Nanking 
government, this week added to the 
growing signs of Nippon's desire to end 
the "incident" in the Orient by some 

face-saving device. 





NEWS ITEM: NAZIS SAY ATROCITIES 
IN POLAND WERE NEEDED FOR GERMAN 
“LEBENSRAUM.” 
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FINNISH SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH. 

Here cre some of the 250,000 Finn troops 

holding up the Russian bear. Public senti- 

ment in England, Fre and the U. S. 

mounted this week for greater support 

all the nations to the northern 
democracy. 
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TOUGH JOB 
Dept. of Agriculture this week instituted 
system to absorb cotton surpluses. 
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Colescott Swing Through 


By GEORGE SHORT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


“out as the basis for a revival of the long dormant Klan. 


Violence, Anti-Catholicism 
Follow inWake of KKK Chie 


East 


Hits N. Y., N. J., Conn., Mass., R. I. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Night riding, cross burning and intimidation of Negroes 
‘Aid Catholis are part of a program KKK Imperial Wizard J. A. Colescott has worked 


Sporadic outbreaks in New Jersey, South Carolina and Florida already have 
tharacterized this renewed white-hooded activity. Colescott, a former Hoosier veteri- 
































































































“narian, has just left Philadelphia where he pre-*s 
‘sidéd at a three-day Konvention of Eastern Klan 
Jedders, 

This was part of his organizing swing around 
“the circle through the East. His next stops are 
“scheduled for New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
“@ut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, sections 
“where the Klan has always been weakest because 
“of. the widespread Catholic population. Cole- 
seott’s invasion of this preponderantly Catholic 
sector is being watched with some apprehension 
“by the Church. 

Observers see the revived KKK drive as a re- 
flection of the activity of Father Coughlin, the 
Christian Mobilizers, and others of the fascist 
frinze. 


gress. 


port. 


bank. 


Heavy Drive in New Jersey 


According. to reports from investigators, the 
most effective Klan activities have been in New 
Jersey where night rides, cross-burnings, and 
Klan meetings are regular occurrences, The 
Jersey KKK has chosen a Jersey City minister, 


Wagner Labor 





which Colescott has just traveled. Recently the 
imperial wizard conferred with 556 KKK lead- 
ers in Orlando, Florida. Night riding followed 


than 3,500 ex-members of the organization re- 


LaFollette Group Setto 
PushAnti-VigilanteBills 


SAN FRANCISCO.—While the LaFollette Committee sped 
back to Washington this week and prepared to submit legisla- 
tion curbing the vigilante activities it had uncovered on the west 
coast, Pacific seaboard workingmen hailed the group’s probe as 
further proof of a situation against which unions have long fought: 
machine-gunning, club-wielk *, war on labor by the Associated 
Farmers and similar spurious “Americanism” societies. 

In its fina] hearings in San Francisco last week the Committee 
revealed details of the Associated Farmers’ preparations to ex- 
pand the organization’s war on labor across America. As far 
Walter Garrison, first president of the 
trip that car- 








back as 1937, Colonel 
A.F., admitted this week, he made an organizing 
ried him as far east as Indiana. 

Garrison’s statement was an important point for labor forces, 
since the A.F. has contended that it is legally immune from 
Senatorial action inasmuch as its activities are carried on “only 
within California.” 

Linked to Liberty League 

A second Associated Farmer agent, Sidney F. Morse, was also 
dispatched to contact A.F. members throughout the country, Fred 
Goodcell, one of the organization’s top leaders, admitted in this 
week’s hearings. Senator 
ceived his training for work with the west coast vigilantes by 
serving as an agent for the American Liberty League. 

In a letter to Goodcell produced before the committee last 
week, H. L. Shoemaker, president of the Oregon branch of the 
Associated Farmers, gave further proof that the lumber state’s 
anti-labor law was passed largely through the efforts of the 
A.F. Shoemaker boasted that the association had “cleaned out” 
unions in Hood River, Oregon, and was carrying on a statewide 
drive against al] labor organizations. 

The Oregon law, passed in 1938, set the pace for a series 
of similar measures enacted in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Penn- 
sylvania. An initiative proposal to cripple unions was introduced 
in the 1938 elections in California but, despite strong Associated 
Farmer support, was defeated. 

Today the Orange State’s industrialist societies are again press- 
ing for such a measure. Organizations like The Neutral Thou- 
sands, Southern Californians Inc., and the Associated Farmers, 
all.of which have been exposed as vigilante agencies during the 
LaFollette Committee’s hearings, are known to be financing the 
new drive. 


1iomas revealed that Morse had re- 








Would Ban Closed Shop 

Title of the group ostensibly backing the present campaign 
foy a law to cripple unions is “Labor Peace for California Inc.” 
This, union leaders are certain, is merely another name for 
the same people who organized as the “Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association,” the “Industrial Association of San Fran- 
gisco,” and the “Employers’ Council” before unfavorable publicity 
forced each of these industrialist vigilante groups in turn to shift 
names and offices. 


U.S. Charges Lower Rents 
Than Private Landlords 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although prices of building 
materials have risen faster than rents and the expense of 
raw materials of industry generally since last August, the 
cost of housing projects financed with loans of the U. S. 
Housing Authority : : — 
per cent less than that charged by 
private builders. to schedule 

The average over-all cost of a Almost 500,000 Built 
complete family dwelli unit ir “To cut the cost of playground 
the first 166 low-rent publ construction,” said Mr. 
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housing projects of the FHA “every attempt made to locate 
$4,491, as compared wit the the projects in neighborhoods 
$5,024 average cost of simila here adequate play space al- 
units in the fi t 16 lare. available. Rigid economy 
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in that state, was arrested by Chief J. 
Jeanes of the local constabulary. 
have also been seized. 
Washington Authorities Active 

These reveal that one of the chief purposes of 
the KKK in the state is to “act as an espionage 
service in industrial plants in violation of the 
Relations Law.” 
espionage violates federal statutes, Washington 
authorities have been called in. 
Reverend A. M. Young, as the state’s imperial This probe appears to have frightened the 


immediately. Klan spokesmen declared that more lina. The labor 
attempts to frustrate union organization. 


registered in the southern states while some 35,- 
000 northern men rejoined their Klaverns. 
Besides its anti-Catholicism, the Klan’s pro- 
gram is characterized by virulent xenophobia 
—on which is based an elaborate anti-alien cam- 
paign endorsing Senator Reynolds’ drive in Con- 
There are now some 70 anti-alien bills 
before both Houses, all of which have KKK sup- 


An investigation of Klan ridings is under way 
in South Carolina at the order of Governor May- 
Fred V. Johnson, imperial grand wizard 


Henry 
Klan records 


Since labor 


‘grand wizard. Young has been an active Klans- Klan in South Carolina since the grand dragon 
man for more than 25 years. and the imperial wizard are at loggerheads over 


Klan activity increases in those states through the use of night riding. 

Leaders of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica are cooperating with the Department of Jus- 
tice men who have been assigned to South Caro- 


leaders have full evidence of 


CAMDEN LIBRARY BAN ON 
“GRAPES OF WRATH" HIT 


CAMDEN, N. J.- 
N. J. City Library Committee 


The Camden, 


was urged today by the National 
Council on Freedom from Censor- 
ship, affiliate of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, to lift its ban on John 
Steinbeck’s best-selling novel, 
“The Grapes cf Wrath,” and per- 
mit it on the shelves of the li- 
brary. 

In a telegram to the committee, 
the National Council declared: 
“Adult citizens in a democracy 
are entitled to free access to pub- 
lished 
subject, whether or not contro- 
We earnestly urge you 
to revoke the ban and place the 
novel on the shelves of the li- 
brary.” 


works dealing with any 


versial. 


ALP COUNCILMEN IN N. Y. 
TO PUSH HOUSING BILL 


New York City Councilmen 
Harry Laidler and _ Salvatore 
Ninfo, of the American Labor 
Party, will soon introduce a mea- 
sure calling for a five-year $200,- 
000,000 low rent housing pro- 
gram, they announced this week. 

Labor Party delegates to the 
Council will shortly propose a 
five cent per month tax on tele- 
phones to help finance the hous- 
ing plan. 





FASCIST GIVES UP. 
William Dudley Pelley, leader 
of the Silver Shirts. Pelley 
surrendered to Federal au- 
thorities thisweek and stated 
letters linking him to Dies 
were forgeries. 


3,000,000 
Starving as WPA 
Cut Result 


By Washington Labor 
Corresponde nt 

WASHINGTON. 
millions dropped from 
rolls last summer are living was 
revealed this week by Colonel 
Francis C. Harrington, W. P. A. 
administrator, in a report show- 
ing what happened to 775,000 
families, representing more than 
3,000,000 such cases. 

This purge was made compul- 
sory by the last relief appropria- 
tion bill, which contained the so- 
ealled “Woodrum” ments. 
One stipulated that 
who had been on W. P. 
18 months should be 
adrift. 

Of the 775,000 persons laid off, 
675,000 are still without jobs. 
Many of them are almost without 
food. 

Families 
were not rea 
jobs have been 
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to W. P. A. 
com pe lled to exist 





on an average income of $3.23 a 
week. More 20 per cent have 
no income 
helped by relatives, 
begging for unsalable food, still 
in garbage 
ad because 





itever. Some are 


others are 
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they did not have m« care. 





Children have been kept out of 
d cloth- 


ve laps- 


school for lack of food 


Insurance policies 








ed, household equipment and per- 
] re ri evone to 

cit 
have been shut rT and raps of 
food were substituted for fuel. 
Many famili ted. 


en ¢ 
rity Board dis- 





The Social S: 
closed that the average weekly 


erant to 6,668,000 persons on di- 





relief is $ a month, 
Congressmat As V ood- 
rum (Dem., Va.) has pledged a 
majo! ty of the House committes 
handling relief bills not to vote 


for a penn} 1an $1,000,- 





000,000 for reli 





That means according to Col- 
onel Harrington, that 775,000 ad- 
i families will be on their 

April next. 

agricultural appropriation 
bill, reported by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee this 


ies about $500,000,000 








less than was voted a year ago. 


Courts Seen 


Refusing to 
Uphold Arnold 


Green Hits 


Racketeering 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
drive against trade unions by the 
Department of Justice under the 
anti-trust laws, the strong de- 
nunciation of this policy by the 
AFL executive council, and news- 
paper publicity and editorial com- 
ment have stirred the labor world 
the past few weeks. 

It is reported that Thurman 
Arnold, chief of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the department, has 
obtained 25 indictments charging 
as many unions in the building 
trades with violations of the act. 

That the racketeer and gang- 
ster have wormed their way into 
labor organizations is well known 
to the vast majority of members 
who are free of this disease, but 
the responsibility for this by 
anti-union employers’ organiza- 
tions is not so well known. 

For decades they sent spies 
and provocateurs into unions and 
relations; the 


spy often turned into a racketeer. 
Courts May Hit Arnold 


The employer organizations’ 
responsibility for this does not 
make the headlines and the af- 
flicted union feel the full weight 
of attack and criticism. 

Some high officials here do not 
believe that Mr. 
Arnold’s legal 
moves will be 
sustained by 
the superior 
courts. It is 
pointed outthat 
former Attor- 
ney General 
Cummings in 
1934 declared 
that the Sher- 
man Act can- 








poisoned indust: 








Pegler 


not be made 
effective against the racketeers. 
In the same year Congre 


passed the Anti-Racketeering 
Act, but since then the govern- 
ment has not obtained one con- 
viction under this law and com- 
petent lawyers contend that the 
courts will not 
In the meant 
noted that the 
pers and now 








his successor as pres 


the AFL, on many _ occasior 








condemned the ste and 
racketeer, holding they dis- 
credited the wi ] 

ment, and urging tl é od 
organizations to “clean house.” 


In some cases the racketeer ob- 
tained such a _ stranglehold on 
unions that the members were 
helpless. 

There were also instance 


racketeers obtaining 





from prosecution because of 
intimate alliance between corru} 


busine s 





politicians and corrupt 

Centralization Avoided 

What is not genera 
stood is that the executive coun- 
cil of the AFL has no powe. 
to police its affiliates and it i 
doubtful whether sucl 
power, if given, would not even 












1 autocratic 
tually produce a despotism like 
(Continued on Page Seven) 











Books and Writers 











-C. P. Travelers Seek to Capture 
Democratic Rights Conference 


By Dr. HENRY R. LINVILLE 
New York is about to view a manifestation of one of the 


inheritors of the late 
Democracy. It is called the 


on Inalienable Rights. Many 
lowed a goodly number of former members and officers of 


the American League in support- 
ing the Conference. Fellow travel- 
ers and reputed Communists are 
announced on the list of sponsors. 

There will be lively 
the activities of the new body 


interest in 
when its general session convenes 
at the meeting house of the So 
ciety for Ethical Culture on the 
morning of Lincoln’s Birthday. 
The present conference is the 
most recent of a series of “emer 
gency conferences” initiated ur 
der Communist auspices since the 
signing of the Stalin-Hitler pact; 
but it is the first one set up in 
fulfillment of the 
continuing the program of the 
League for Peace and Democrac; 
C.C.F. Attacked 
Among the sponsors, many 
of whom are representative of tl 
finest liberal sentiment in Amer 





known plan for 


ica, is a heavy proportion of 
those who endorse the crus} 
of civil liberties in the Soviet 


Union and who also support 
Russo-Nazi pact. Among them 
are many who have attacked the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
of which John Dewey and Sidne 
Hook are chairmen, and Ferd 
nand Lundberg secretary. 
Scheduled a 
cedure is the establishmer 


five panels, concerning thems« 





Confer 





Tolerance and Democra 
Some of the panels 
peakers who have | 
or been active in the Communist 





American 
Greater New York Conference 


League for Peace and 


prominent innocents have fol- 


ceciammniagltish 
Following is a list of 
sponsors and speakers who have 
tions with C.P.-controlled 


movement 


connec 
front organizations: 


Samuel M. Blinken; Watson 





group in the American 
Part ipported the 
Worke) 
James P. Care American 


Youth Congress, American Stu- 


lent Union,  Frie 





racy and American League for 
Peace and Democrac} 





um. I Finkelstein Sec’y Amer 
ca Committee for De rerac 

1] tual Freedom 

( arle J Hendley; president 

Teac Union Local 5. 

ir Horie Executi 

i the New York ( incl 

e American Youth Congress. 

Herm: Reissig; American 
Lea r Peace and Democracy 


American Committee for the 








PY of t 
\ Mi " Robert K 
\V\ It R F ra ce} 
t Com inl con- 
ve Teachers Unior 
I ‘ Do le tive agent 
ers U Le a 
( co} 


rector. In 


on African 











Lait esti 
F. Ward. 
Commit- 


‘al Pris- 


Affairs and chairmar 
monial 1 t 











al ‘ » A 
Victims of German ascisi 
American Committee for the P 
tection of the Foreign Born, and 


American Committes 
racy and Intellectual Freedom 
Vito Mareantonio; chairman of 
the International Labor Defense, 
and connected with t Amer 
Friends of the Chinese People, 
Friends of the Abraham Linc 











Brigade, Aperi Le 1 fo? 
Peace and Demoi vy. Americat 
Student Union, Golden Book of 
Friendship for the USSR, Nort 
American Committee t Aid 
Spanish Democracy, New Masses, 
People’s Committe \ 
Hearst, and Workers Librat 


Lewis Merrill: Office 
Union, Americar I 
Peace and Democracy, A rican 
Youth Congress Americ: ‘ 
dent Union, Friend fthe S 
Union, Gold Bow of Fric is 
for the USSR, America Rel 


Ship for spain, Sa CZ 





Slovakia Comn , 
North American Co 
Aid Span I ocra 








Democracy I \ i 
I co Bi \ i \ 
Cong Ss I I 
of . A 
Comm N ar 

in Japane Ag I 
supporting t Mos ry 





and member of the People’s Com- 
mittee Against Hearst 
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Lin Yutang’s China 


By ELIAS L. TARTAK 
fe it not easy to sort out one’s impression after the reading of 

“Moment in Peking.” The difficulty, however, does not lie in 
the novel itself. 

Contrary to the reader’s apprehensions, the novel offers no 
technical difficulties. There is nothing Proustian or Joyceian about 
this Chinese novel. It offers the simplest and clearest possible 
reading. 

Plot, incidents, descriptions, conversations, motivation, all these 
terms of deliberate simplicity—almost of quiet 


are given in 

casualnes 

No wonder that the author calls his novel—or this type of 
novel—“small talk.” It sounds like a story which 
a friend might tell you on a quiet evening, 
during a walk in the country, a rambling, un- 
premeditated, spontaneous and restrained story— 
as if he were thinking aloud rather than telling 
it to you. 

It is all so unpretentious, familiar, yet very 
strange. For you soon realize that it is not at all 
so simple as it appears. 

Now, the question is: Are these qualities of E. L. Tartak 
conversational casualness combined with an easy 
unfolding of a eomplicated and large plot, peculiar to Mr. Lin 
Yutang himself, or are they a part of a tradition of the Chinese 
novel in general? 

One would like to know, but we know so little of Chinese 
literature. It is all very intriguing. 

O*® thing is certain. The life of these several Chinese families 
portrayed in the novel, their ways of going about things, 
seem quite strange to us, children of the West. 

But the individuals themselves and their peculiarities appear 
as familiar and convincing as your half-forgotten and queer cousins 
whom you meet after long separation. You recognize them at once, 
even if they have become a little older and queerer. 

And this is one of th mistakable qualities of “Moment in 
Peking.” And a great quality it is. Strange as the family life 
of the Yao clan, or the Feng cian, and of the several other families 
in the novel, with their interrelations, with their ideas of dignity 
and “face,” may appear to there is an intimate, all-pervading 
humanity about these Chinese which, on the whole, seems to make 





may 








“them a little queer, but rather more than less civilized than our- 


selves. They seem to be more mature and emotionally more self- 
controlled than any similar group of middle-class Frenchmen, 
Germans or Americans. 

something in this business of an “older race’ 
tunes ai periences of the members of the Yao, 
Feng and Sun families tl : 


Is there . "t 


It is the 





are related in “Moment in Peking’ 
from the Boxer rebellion in 1899-1900 to these bitter day of 1939. 





NCIENT China, Confuc or Taoist, is represented by the 
older members of these Transitional and modern 
with Western ideas, with Darwinism, Commu- 
nism, with Jay depicted in the younger generation. 
Two characters, old Mr. Yao and his daughter Mulan, dominate 
but in such a civilized manner that “dominate” sounds Western 


and vuls 





families. 





China, grapp 


1ese invasion, is 








ar—the novel. 





Old Yao is a Taoist, a Chinese Tolstoyan, semi-mystical and 


rationalist at the same time 








Havi irranged the affairs of his family, he goes away to 

se hi f and to find himself’: he becomes a vagrant, mendi- 
cant Ont a hobo and yhilosopher 

Mula an almost incredibly charming character. Her love of 
if “a te red by her training in 


the w hole wealth of which the 







o liscer? hrough the allusions and 

+ ? F } 
ition and the suppression of a great love 
1 an act of dignity to Mulan. Her father 





at her best, strong, yet gentle and smiling, 
cultured and thoughtful, but carrying the load of life with grace 
1ey yield to brutal force, but they do not 





and apparent ease. 


shrewd and very 
oth in its qualities and vices—race. It will give its 


+ + al ° } ] ‘ lif P “YY 
But it is also a book full of life of an old, 


wealth of amusing and amazing insights into an ancient 
which—after ages of isolation—is now, with much suffer- 
th , trying to become a part of a world culture. 





book is worthy of its subject: the Chinese people in its 

ast joys and greatness—and in its present sorrows. The novel 

is the work of an artist who himself is a sign of times: deeply 

versed in the old thought and poetry of his own China, he speaks 

yuntry in the accents of a Western artist. 

In him the East and the West meet in wisdom and mutual 
‘or is he not also the author of that cunning 

Livi? @9 


tance orf Living 





of his ¢ 





MOMENT IN PEKING, by Lin Yutang; 815 pp.; $3.00; John 


Day & Co.: New Yo 


es 
Government and Business 
By ANTHONY NETBOY 
} An explanation of the principal 
Such a work 
has long been needed, and although the compass of the volume is 
restricted by the fact that each paper was a short broadcast on 
New York’s a good begining has been made in 
enlightening the public about one of the most important aspects 


our federal government 


HE subtitle of this book is: 


federal and state laws which regulate business. 








The contributors are mainly well-known individuals in their 

lil ] h, formerly general counsel for the 
Board; } Eisner, former Col- 
Revenue; Burton A. Zorn, formerly general 
York State Labor Relations Board; Robert 
1 of the Federal Trade Commission; Prof. 
t mer President of the American Bar 
| Executive Secretary of the Tax 
Handler of Columbia University 







ackwell Smit 


Recovery 





















analyze the intentions and contents of many 
our federal and state laws which regulate business, such as 
Trade Commission Act, 
d Feld-Crawford price- 
New York State and its many imitators, the Federal 
] ‘ood and Cosmetic Act, 

















Perha clear picture comes to the reader’s mind after he 
it 100 to th vhy and wherefore of government 
. ey Some of these authorities look upon 
! om t viewpoint of the producer and 
‘ f) vpoint the consumer. The arguments 
ike the consumer’s point of view are often opposed 
1 ’ 1 ew. 
= nany other ways, this valuable little book throws a flood of 
2 ] and ite 1 lation of business. The primary 
2 As authors show, many of 
these regulat laws have been passed at the instigation of 
s is particularly true of the state price-fixing 
s% tion of others has been consistently hampered by 
a te! t 

W es 2 rental regulation of business ultimately 
ay i read 1 ‘ lown this volume must conclude 
wholesome and safeguards the masses, 
I taken to halt the unmerciful 
f the vel 1 seller and of the employee by 
apidl]y iusing the capitalistic system to 
HOW GOVERNMENT REGULATES BUSINESS. Dynamic 

Sanne 2. Yo 120 @ ( 


NOTE:—In the book column of last week, the biography 
of the sculptor Rodin should have been credited to the joint- 
authorship of Victor Frisch and Joseph T. Shipley. Dr. Shipley, 
drama critic of The New Leader, organized and builded the 
book from notes and discussions with the late Victor Frisch, 
who had worked with Rodin for twenty years. 
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smear job on the President is 
Congress to issue when it meets 
late this month. The Stalinité 

brethren will accuse FDR of anti- 

Negro-ism. 


WiteEs the Americar 
was 


ence of 


identified by the newspapermen. 
He was 


M* FRIEND Elias is one of those fortunate 
people who seem to have a ready answer 
to every perplexing question. But for once I 
find, he himself is perplexed. 

The question that agitates him most at this 
moment—and to which he has as yet been un- 
able to find a reasonable answer—is: what was 
behind John L. Lewis’ attack upon President 
Roosevelt? 

Unable to come to a conclusion himself, Elias 
demands one from me. 

“You are a columnist,” he tells me, “a writer, 
a molder of public opinion and it is for you to 
enlighten us, the masses.” 

“Surely, Elias,” I reply, “you realize that no 
mortal can penetrate into the deep mysteries of 
the human soul. How do you expect me to 
know what bug has suddenly bitten Brother 
Lewis?” 

But Elias is adamant. And so all these days 
I have been racking my brain for a_ logical 
answer to my friend’s question only to come 
to the conclusion that the final verdict will have 
to be given by history. 

Don’t get me wrong: humble though I am, even 
though I speak only for myself, I am not al- 
together devoid of imagination. Thus I am firmly 
convinced that a hundred years from now when 
John L. Lewis will be merely remembered as a 
speck of dust with bushy eyebrows, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a man of flesh and bones, who often 
irritated his enemies by his smile, sarcastic wit, 
and above all, by his cold, rigid logic and who, 
alas! sinned with all the sins plaguing mortal 
men, will be known as one of the greatest presi- 
dents of the United States. 

This, to be sure, is merely conjecture. In the 
final analysis one guess is as good as another. 

For instance, David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
and to date one of the few remaining far-sighted 
and courageous leaders of American labor, refers 
te Lewis’ attitude toward Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as “ungrateful.” He also predicts that the 250,- 
000 members of the ILGWU will “line up sol- 
idly” behind the President in case of a third- 
term nomination. 

As one who is intimately acquainted with the 
sentiments of a great number of ILGWU mem- 
bers I completely agree with Mr. Dubinsky that 
the majority of the garment workers will stand 
solidly behind President Roosevelt should he run 
for a third term. 

I do not agree, however, that in his attack 
upon the President, John L. 
merely “ungrateful.” 

To me it seemed more like a case of malice. 
wrath and bad temper. 

This, I agree, is a pity. It is said that Mr. 
Lewis is a puritan of stern character whose 
spiritual guides are the Bible and Shakespeare. 
If so, he should have remembered that beautiful 
passage in Ecclesiasticus: “Malice and wrath, 
even these are abominations: and the sinful man 
shall have them both.” 

As to bad temper, wasn't it George Eliot who 
said: 

“... It is among the repulsive effects of this 
bad temper, which is supposed to be compatible 
with shining virtues, that it is apt to determin 





oe 


Lewis was being 





a man’s sudden adhesion to an opinion, whether 
on a personal or impersonal matter, without leav 
ing him time 
determination of partisanship by temper has its 


to consider his grounds. . .. This 


worst effects in the career of the public man, 
who is always in danger of getting so enthralled 
by his own words that he looks into facts and 
questions not to get rectifying knowledge, but 
to get evidence that will justify his actual atti- 
tude which was assumed under an impulse de- 
pendent on something: else than knowledge.” 
Indeed, no sooner had Mr. Lewis let his tem- 
per go when he found himself in the embarras- 


Heard on the Left 


By VICTOR RIESEL 
EGRO leaders throughout the countrys 


are being ap- 

proached by agents of the National Negro Congress in 
an effort to secure support for an anti-Roosevelt blast. A 
being prepared for the Negro 


sing company of the reactionary nonentity, Frank 
E. Gannett, and the Republican play-boy, Rob- 
ert A. Taft. 

It is true that Lewis’ real or imaginary griev- 
ance against the President is that he had “be- 
trayed” the New Deal whereas according to Gan- 
nett and Taft. Roosevelt went beyond the New 
Deal—plump in “collectivism.” But neither of 
these charges will satisfy Maleolm Murray, a 
humble miner of Eccles, West Virginia, who 
stood up at the golden jubilee convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America and, in the 
midst of applause, told John L. Lewis straight 
to his face: 

“Tam one of millions who want it to be known 
that Roosevelt did not let labor down.” 

Nor, I am afraid, will it satisfy Sherman 
Sparks, another miner of Decota, West Virginia. 
Perhaps Brother Sparks was not as yet appraised 
of the fact that Roosevelt had both betrayed the 
New Deal and gone beyond it into the horrible 
regions of collectivism. But he knew what he 
was talking about when he got up at the miners’ 
convention and said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt took our wives out of box cars 
where we were living and has set our children 
free and has given us dinner buckets. sd 

Surely all these Murrays, Sparks and thou- 
sands of others who have lived through all the 
misery and degradation of a West Virginia 
miner—something of which I was an interested 
and horrified spectator—know whereof they 
speak? And in the final anlysis it is they who 
count and not the Lewises, Gannetts and Tafts. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to President 
Roosevelt, who I know has committed many grave 
and unpardonable errors, is that he is disliked 
by both Lewis and Gannett but is loved and re- 
spected by the little fellow, the underdog. 

It is this love on the part of the great Amer- 
ican masses that assures Roosevelt re-election 
should he decide to run for a third term, 

* * rn 

HIS whole political mess and confusion exist- 

ing in the United States reminds me of a 
beautiful fable related about Bulan, mythical 
king of the Khozars. 

It seems that one day King Bulan had a vision 
and he decided to change the religion of his peo- 
ple from paganism to the belief in one god. 

For this purpose he invited to his castle a 
Christian, a Mohammedan and a Jew. He spoke 
to the Christian first: 

“Tell me,” he said, “if you had to choose be- 
tween Mohammedanism and Judaism, which re- 
ligion would you choose?” 

The Christian, jealous of the influence of Mo- 
hammedanism, chose the Jewish religion. 

Bulan then asked the Mohammedan what re- 
ligion he would choose between Christianity and 
Judaism. The Mohammedan, jealous of the power 
of Christianity, also chose the Jewish religion as 









a lesser evil. 

“Sinee you have both chosen Judaism,” replied 
Bulan, “you must be right.” 

It was thus, according to legend, that the 
Khozars became Jews. 

Inversely the typical West Virginia miner who, 
I regret to say, has not always been treated by 
John L. Lewis with silk gloves, finding that both 
Gannett and the miners’ president are against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
t 


cannot help but saying 
“Roosevelt is my man.” 

This, as a matter of fact, was already said on 
the floor of the miners’ convention by Ed Heese, 
a Negro miner of Minde, West Virginia. 

He deplored the confusion concerning the con- 
vention’s stand on the President back in his 
local union and then added: 

“Mr. Roosevelt is Ed Hose’s man 100 per cent.” 

If Brother Hose reads this column I want him 
to know that Mr. Roosevelt is also Brother Den- 
nen’s man—9%5 per cent. 


oO himself: 
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Courtesy of N. Y. Times 


"WHERE THERE'S SMOKE...” 


By Charles Edward Russell 














the publicity, 


A large section of the liberal 
Negro community in New York 
is up in arms over Paul Robe- 
son’s attack on Finland. This drive on the 
attack, by the way, earned him A.L.P 
an invitation to the Broun 
Memorial meeting which up to find hundreds 
a few weeks ago was com- Citizen, 
pletely in the hands of the 
commissars. Apparently more 
than just the Robeson fils was 
educated in the Soviet Union. 


clubrooms for 


dances to re 


atop the new 


League 


stantiated by 


reporters at the Co- 


Morris Watson, vice- 


Party front now 
gitimate American 
using the Newspaper Guild 





Almost ai y night now you can 
of copies of The 
Stalinoid-A.L.P 
red piano a few 


yards southeast of the bar. 
‘ ‘ 


ENERAL WALTER KRI 
VITSKY, whose startling ex 
poses in the Saturday Evening 
dissolved last week, it Post, his book, and other publi- he and his staff would “refuse 
committed hari-kari at the recom- 
mendation of a mysterious com- 
mittee consisting of seven men 
who had met earlier in the pres- the United States on a regular 
quota immigration visa. 


recent 
now in Mexico, ready to return 


collector of eurios it’s an inter- 
esting item. The January editio 


the Communist 
firhting the le- 


Labor Party 





parties and 
fon this 





AaA- 














HEARD IN BERLIN 


sheet, 


your Volks-radio? 
He: Everything but food. 


Publisher 


cations have been completely sub- to tear our shirts” over the in- 
Finland. His sheet now 
to features attacks on the Helsinki 


government and the American 





events, is vasion of 





drive for Finnish re 


operative Cafeteria on Irving Krivitsky’s enemies here have pecializes in attacks on Swe- 
Place. been exploiting a Coughlin- den’s Social Democratic govern- 
Inquiries made of ex-Chairman inspired report, which appeared ment. ghs at the “middle way,” 





Harry Ward by the working in last week's edition of Social and scare stories on the 
press evoked no replies. Some of Justice, that the General had awesome menace to Swedish | 
the “committeemen” were asked gone to Paris on a manhunt. bor’s civil rights. Anything for 
point blank who they were. Still ‘ ‘irculation! 
no answer. F course, the literary left * 

Only one committeeman was hardly missed it, but to a 


Ww is Mike Gold on a prt 
longed diplomatic illness? 


Interna- 


She: What do you get on 


Ameringet of the 
American Guardian, declares that 


lief. He als 


a 


president of their union. of the 


ECTIONS of the late Amer- 
ican League are beginning to 
reorganize themselves into “pro- 
visional peace committees.” Watch 
for the tie-up with the “Yanke 
are not coming” outfit. 
* * » 


NEWSPAPERMEN were sur- 

prised these past few week- 
ends to discover that their local] 
headquarters have been virtually 
taken over by the 
“state-wide 
organize the American  Labo1 
Party.” With the Daily Worker 
the only “newspaper” carrying 


Stalinoid 


committee to re 








Troskyite New 
tional never appeared. The funds 
were there—but hardly any uni- 
son on what to put between th: 
covers. 

Finland is wrecking the Trots- 
kyites as well as the Stalinites; 
so wide is the split that the edi- 
tors skipped the edition. Nomi- 
nally the fault is placed on the 
fire which spread 
Socialist Workers Party head 

att ‘ hal 


through the 





aquarters—with 





heat over the place, we can 
derstand spontaneous combustior 
‘ ‘ 


Ocak of Oklahoma City, bet- 


ter known to his friends as 


NAT'L SHARECROPPERS 
WEEK HELD MARCH 4-10 

Ten labor 
David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union; Joseph Schloss- 
berg. secretary of the Amalga- 


Workers of 


leaders, ineluding 


mated Clothing 
n 


America, and A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, have joined 
ith eventv-six ther distin- 
uished Americans in the spon 


sorship of the fourth annual Na 
tional Sharecroppers Week which 
will be observed in 1940 from 


March 4 through March 10. 


The News Reel 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S flat refusal “to be smoked out” 

about the Third Term was instantly translated by the ex- 
perienced and the discerning as equivalent to an announcement 
of his candidacy. 

If in this they did him any injustice the fault was entirely 
his own. The plain demands of candor and fairness to his 
associates have long been insistent that he should speak out and 
end an intolerable uncertainty. The inclusion of his name on 
the Illinois primary ballot left him no possible excuse for an- 
other day of silence. No other conclusion was left to one aware 
of American political methods than that another man had found 
too great the temptation of power and personal glory that per- 
tain to this lethal mirage of a Third Term. 


Major Questions 
Pushed Out of Mind 

F THIS deduction was correct the prespect opened upon the 

American political scene is of the gloomiest. If Roosevelt 
wants the democratic nomination he can get it with the twitching 
of his little finger. This will mean that for the next nine months 
and perhaps much longer no other issue will oceupy the public 
mind. The appalling and increasing urgency of unemployment, 
the poignant inadequacy of present Relief, the declining eco- 
nomics of a large part of the population, the terrifying increase 
of the national debt, the imminent prospect of a permanent huge 
pauper class, the sobering question whether the material needs 
of mankind can longer be supplied by the existing economic sys- 
tem—all questions of real moment will be thrust aside by the 
one debate—-whether the republican form of government is to be 
continued or abandoned. 





The Road 
Rome Took 

OR however unwilling youthful enthusiasts may be to admit 

the fact, it is inescapable that this would be the sum and 
substance of the presidentia] candidacy. 

“Precedent? What do we care for prece- 
dent!” cry some Liberals who have been be- 
witched into acceptance of this perilous pro- 
posal. 

But the everlasting laws of cause and ef- 
fect are not to be changed by this genial 
clamor and as a matter of fact precedent in 
this crux is of little importance. President 
Roosevelt’s candidacy could have no. basis 
except the proposition that there is but one 
man in the Nation able to steer the ship and 
this is an explicit admission of the: monar- 
chical theory of government and the most 
explicit denial of the whole basic theory 
of democracy. 

It means the abject acceptance of the en- 
tire doctrine apon which the Mussolinis, the Hitlers and the 
Stalins defend the totalitarian government. 

But speaking of precedent, we need not overlook the fact 
that down this exact, precise, identical road Rome marched 
to hell. The way is open, the pavement is still firm, the 
descent is easy. We can enter upon it if we wish. But I have 
never read anything of what happened when the hottom was 
reached that should allure for a moment any American. 


Roosevelt 














Bar the Escape 

From the 15th Century 

he ANGE h val trange the spectacle of 4 mi t ic 
cessfully combatting a giant, strange are the delt of 

peoples that deduce leadership from mouthing montebanks, but all 

these startling features in the modern outlook seem on reflectior 


tame and commonplace compared with the terrific tragedy now 


being enacted in Poland and Germany No ich concerning 


this huge disaster has been allowed to reach the Western world 





But from tnimpe achablk oures the conelusion is certain tha 
civilization eonfronts a situation without a parallel in its latter 
day historv. The bald fact is that three million Jews are unde1 
going extermination through the horrible processes of starvatior 
and exposure. The most moderate estimate is th: vy or befor 
the end of the present severe winter in Europe 250,000 of thes¢ 
unfortunates will have perished amid indescribable agonie 

We h complacently looked back upon the persecutions o! 





the fifteenth century, congratulating ourselves upon our superi- 
ority to such antique horrors. In truth the savageries of the 
inquisition seem by comparison almost humane. The least sup- 
portable phase of this horror is that it is susceptible of relief. 
While the doors of other nations are closed against these unfor 
tunate and innocent victims of the surviving passions of the 
jungle, in Palestine is room, security, welcome and abundanes 


And what excludes them from Palestine? 


Imperialis and the necessity of mointaininy the profitable 
trade with India. 

That. is te iv, the same ocial system that produc: overt 
war, and so much of the world’s crime works also to atroph 
men’s natural instinets of compassion until they are willing 


stand and stare upon even this debacle without lifting a ha 


in succor, 


Do you not hate that system with all your heart and with a 


your mind and with all your soul? 


The Masquerade 
Is Over 








‘TRE final and signal collapse of the r P ur ) 
mocracy ought to be for ardent your eager re 
the world tutelage invaluable. “Corruption wins not 
honesty.’ If you believe in Communism, say so. Th« 
why you should conceal] any honest conviction. B 
organize a communist society don’t call it the Y I B 
Class or the Association for the Study of Bull-F: 
You can take it for absolute and invariable trut 
ever gained by trickery. Ficht in the oper I 
omewhat consoling to learn that the nat , ¢ 
strategy rf h-w hackir g for the Ame rican ene is i 
American, but disconcerting to remember that : Amerx 


were induced to approve of it. Its net result ha een tl 
decisive defeat Communism has ever suffered. 








By Dick Reynard 


Workers Abroad 


Duce Liquidates Jewish 
Organizations in Ethiopia 


ITH the Mexican Union 
increased Japanese wel! 
the Party of the Mexican Re 








over the 
lipas, with 
attacks on 














Germany's foreign policies o and with 
Lombardo Toledano launching a purge for fewer but tter Mexi- 
ean Communists, the 1940 nz ele yw the Grande 
becomes politically and militarily ! t he United States. 


Toledano is the Kremlin’s Latin-American commissar. On 
him the Comintern bases its hope for political and industrial 
infiltration into Mexico and South America. 

Because he controls t! 
Labor and the Party of 


sport for the organization of ¢ 


\i-official Mexican Federation of 


Revolution na strategic 











car ration of unions, 

which under Communist control will not only rival socialist 

International Federation of Trade Unions, but can nee and 
sabotage the U. S. labor movement. 

Here’s a ca The Communists ort Colonel Ful- 





gencio Batist 
> 


leeted esident on May 18. 
Ipso facto Batiste I te | 


un on-bust- 



















ing di rsh rica 
ternational b: nunit 
company whi vie 
furth inform: N ] 
LaFollette 

A few days ago, just as the Latin-An 
C.P. was ordered by headquarters to attack 
“U.S. imperialism,” Joe C . Com st 
chief of the National Maritime Union, arrived 
in Cuba to o e the secretariat of the 





Pan-American Maritime Federation “set up to 
coordinate the unions of seamen and port work 
North, Central and South Ameri 

The fact that the International Transport 
Workers Federation already has the machin- 


ery for such coordination doesn’t disturb big 





ers of ca.” 





Cardenas 
Joe. 

The payoff came when Curran, on leaving Cuba, told reporters: 

“My three days here amoug Cuban workers have convineed 
Batista because through eepe- 
positive he will continue to fight their 
battles for better livi gy an 1 working conditions.’ 

If the 
ship because Batista fa 


me that they are solidly behind 
rience with him they are 
Communist Party supports Cuba’s military dictator- 
alls into the Russian scheme of things 
in Eastern and Northern Europe, what will prevent it from run- 
ning the Mexican national : he C.P.-sup- 
ported candidate General is elected— 

? the Mexican 


along similar patterns? The National ¢ 











Commun Party has been called to mee ‘ly in March to hear 
reports on the progress of the purge o housands who refuse 
to believe that Finland invaded Russia. 

Since Camacho’s only opponent is General Almazan, front man 
for the Gold Shirts, the German government, and the pro-fascist 
sector of Mexico’s big business, it is inevitable that President 
Cardenas will be sueceeded by é l 


manacled to the Berlin- 
| in anti-Allies 





Moscow axis, which means that 


base, 


French, Italian Fight 
Over Djibouti Continues 
THIOPIA today 1 like ye 


membered by the general public and familiar only to the 
political re ] 


sterday’s newspaper, vaguely re 





archer. Headquarters for Italian East Afmeca, com- 
prising Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland, are in Addis 
Ababa, under the direction of Viceroy Prince Amedeo of Savoy, 
the Duke of Aosta, whom I! Duce sent south on No 
1937. 

When Spring comes, Il Duce’s bargaining attempts won't 
be far behind—and behind Mussolini's bargain offers will be 
an attempt to solidify his Mediterranean and African posi- 
tions at the expense of Britain and France. His price for not 
hanging on to the Axis will be a stiff one, and observers leok 
for an early move out of Rome. 








vemoer Zu, 











Meanwhile the fight continu to center round the Paris- 
owned Djibouti railroad. The Italians bellow that the French 
sabotage shipments from Ethiopia wh the French retort that 
the efforts of the railway company are continually hampered by 
Italian occupation of trains and stz n nia; military 
requisition of wate l Yr motiy sappearance of all 
local foodstuffs and } ises ] prices and wages 
due to higher prices offered by th 1ort-handed Italian author- 
ities; and vexatior l l } at 1 Fren rsonnel 
of the ling 

Italy now ch es that Djibout thed of anti- 
Italian activit mented ind local anti- 
fascists: and that the cits ‘ saanedl 1] equipped and 
too mearer fou the traffic oT the * ! tru and 1h ilized econ 
omy of the It n E re 

1} 7 , la | ther Mo 
1ammedar t. Ee ymmunitie 
of Falasha Jews and permitting th plication of his anti- 
Semitie law M t Roman 
Cathe ( i? t { 

I ( 1 ! 1 ie | 

( Vi 

Veanwhile he Vhay ( if? other 
cha rela for fheir ou ! ‘ } ed / tn fined 

place for themsel P 1 Brit missionaries are 
ereluded fran the P / j f cer fo expel the 
nearly two hund Ita 


Torture of 
Czechs Intensified 


ze H « Horror 


( g they can’t 


ee Ve ted t t sitorial tor- 
tul . rs have 
t . ered 
, irzged for de- 
livery ¢ 
Fi ( are ir 


Wholesale arrests have reached into the 


“fourth estate”; 
more than half the newspapermen in the protectorate are now 
In concentration camps. 

Jered to tak t astica of all the bisheps 

n the Bohemiar loravian prot ‘ I licates that 


1e@ exp! ) ‘ lowed Czex t as occurred 





ests are 


Underground Drive 


Reorganized 
THE D ‘ 
g out of P ha 5 orwanizatiea 
I i while 
sing 
posta! 
The Party has some 3,000 agent 7 
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That name 
agents in 


ONDON (Passed by the Censor).—Mafia! 

strikes terror into the hearts of Gestapo 
Czechia and the Reich. 

Mafia, an underground Czech organization which fights 
for the freedom of the peoples in Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many, is constantly expanding its activities and proving to 
be a real menace to the rulers of Prague and Berlin. 

Unrest characterizes the Czech people today. Deprived 
of land and liberty, they refuse to despair but, on the 
contrary, fight on. 

They conduct a constant, relentless, underground strug- 
gle against the Nazi rulers in the Czech land. They are sure 
their country will be freed from the Berlin Gestapo agents. 
* (Mafia is wide in Millions of Czechs—men and 
women of al] groups and classes—are secretly enrolled in it. 

om its headquarters, in Prague, and from its branches, 
located in strategic points of Czechia, are carried on the 
activities of this vita] organization. 

It maintains two centers outside 
Paris; another in Chicago. 

Chieftain of the group is Dr. Eduard Benes, ex-presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia and one of the many champions of 
democracy who have been exiled by the Nazi regime. He 
heads both the domestic and foreign its of the organiza- 
tion. Aiding him in the administration of the group 
@ number of Czech notables—consul!s , ambassa- 
dors—exiled, like Benes, by the Nazis. 
it * 


* - 


scope. 


the country. One is in 
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of 
b 





are 


ministers 


N CZECHIA, Mafia enrolls its members from all 
and classes of the population t 


groups 


doctors, lawyers, teachers, 





HITLER: “ALL | WANT IS A FREE GERMANY!" 


Czechs Revive Pre-War Mafia to 
Push Underground Fight on Nazis 


students, police, ex-officers of the disbanded German army, 
industrialists, engineers, workers, peasnts, and youth. 

The society derives its name from an ancient Sicilian 
organization which, in its time, dedicated itself, to the fight 
for liberty. It had its inception in the early years of the 
twentieth century. The Czech people were then suffering 
under the yoke of their Austrian Hapsburg rulers. They 
strove for national liberation and an organization was 
needed to erystalize that longing into concrete accomplish- 
ment. 

And so Mafia was formed. Launched in Prague, its or- 
ganizer was the late Thomas G. Masaryk, Czech national 
hero whose name will forever be inscribed in the hearts of 
his people as a champion of democracy. It will be recalled 
that, following the World War, Masaryk served as first 
president of the liberated Czech republic. 

Mafia at first devoted itself to the. task of liberating 
the Czech people from the rule of the Austrian Hapsburg 
tyrants. Today its fight is directed to the liberation of the 
Czech people from the Nazis. 

The society enlists the services of a number of couriers 
who contact and link Prague, Paris and other key cities in 
Europe and America. They supply the organization with 
funds and anti-Nazi propaganda material. They convey to 
the outside world vital news relative to the progress of the 
underground democratic movement in Czechoslovakia. 

Liberation is Mafia’s watchword. Liberation by rebel- 
lion! The Czechs—and the entire world, for that matter 
—know that revolt would, at the present time, be concomi- 
tant to suicide, since the Nazi military has the country 
completely at its mercy. 

History teaches us, however, that the political set-up can 
change overnight and the Czechs are preparing to utilize 
the suitable moment for revolution should that time come. 
As a matter of fact, several Mafla members—ex-soldiers of 
the disbanded Czech army—have hidden ammunitions in their 
possession, prepared to use them when necessary. 

A considerable amount of ammunitions is hidden jn dug- 
outs, in fields and woods throughout Czechia. At the proper 
time, it will be utilized. Meanwhile, however, the flame of 
liberty must remain alive and Mafia is keeping the fire 
lit. 

7 * * 

HE society does much practical work. It disseminates 

effective anti-Nazi propaganda among the Czech people. 
It dodges the rigid press and magazine censorship and cir 
culates illegal newspapers and magazines, aiming to reach 
as large an audience as possible. ° 

It maintains units in all branches of public life—in 
state and municipal offices and in factories. It is entrenched 


1940 Soviet Policy Parallels 
Lenin’s Tactics of 1921 


ARIS (Passed by the Censor).—The effect vealed as 
(...o0f the campaign in Finland upon Russia and 


the second world war will be revealed to us be- : 





erroneous, 
view was a revolutionary one. 
Today, Sc vi 


Nevertheless, his point of 


Ru has launched a merci- The Riga peace with 


3$Sla 








NEP (New Economic Policy). 


was marked in Soviet foreign policy. 
Germany 


Conference and the International Conference at 
Russia was becoming 


in cultural, student and social organizations of the land. 
Through entrusted members it distributes anti-Nazi material 
to residents in cities and villages; to workers in offices and 
factories; to students in the schools, 

Mafia is active too in combatting anti-Semitism. A good 
many of the Czech Nazis are, as is known, paid Hitler agents 
and are engaged in disseminating the gospel of race hatred 
among the Czech people—in the Czech language. By means 
of its illegal publications, Mafia unmasks the anti-Semitic 
propaganda and urges the citizenry to disregard this non- 
sense. ‘ 

It calls upon the people to maintain friendly relations 
with Jews and to defend them against the attacks of the 
Fascist and Nazi adherents. This work has proved to be 
effective, helping to lessen anti-Semitism in Czechoslovakia. 

Mafia has found strong allies in the Czech Socialist work- 
ing class and liberal and democratic elements of the land 
which aid the organization in its fight. Many thousands 
of Mafia members—patriots, journalists, intellectuals—devote 
night after night in secretly preparing, printing and dis- 
tributing the anti-Nazi material. 

Newspapers, leaflets and proclamations are run off the 
presses and distributed for public consumption. Despite the 
efforts of Gestapo agents and Nazi spies to discover and 
confiscate these secret print shops, the work goes on. These 
spies have little success. And if a secret printshop is some- 
time discovered and confiscated, a dozen new ones are set 
up in its place. 

* * = 
AFIA is busy, too, in setting up and operating dozens 
of radio stations which daily broadcast anti-Nazi propa- 
ganda and news of anti-Hitler work in foreign lands. 

The organization realizes that Nazism must be fought 
wherever it exists—and so Mafia has carried its under- 
ground fight into Germany proper. Under its guidance, 
anti-Nazi material is smuggled into the Reich. This mate- 
ria] is hidden in a number of Czech commodities which are 
imported via rail into Germany. 

The materia] includes anti-Nazi manifestoes and proc- 
lamations which urge the German workers to combat the 
Hitler regime. The manifestoes are printed on paper in 
which various commodities — soaps, combs, buttons 
wrapped. 

Mafia’s membership rolls include thousands of Czech 
workers and peasants whom the Nezi regime has expelled 
from their homes and put to work in German armament 
plants 

The organization has installed secret telephone wires in 
Nazi administrative offices throughout the land. Thus it has 


—are 


Sabotage Inc. 


listened in on the various Nazi military conversations going 
on in these chambers. And the information secured in this 
way has proved invaluable in the. underground struggle be 
ing conducted against the regime. 

Mafia is seriously hindering the efforts of Brown Shirt 
administrators in giving Nazi names to city streets. No 
sooner are signs hung up, announcing the new names of the 
streets, than Mafia sees to it that they are torn down and 
the old signs restored. 

OUNGSTERS tear German Nazi texts into shreds and 

German Nazi teachers are hissed and booed by the stu- 
dent body in one Czech school after another. The rebels are 
punished, but they are unafraid and continue their booing. 
In Czech high schools and colleges, too, there is strong evi- 
dence of anti-Nazi feeling. 

Time and again the swastika is secretly torn off its pole 
in front of the Hrajan Palace in Prague where the Czech 
Nazi administration has its headquarters, and the Czech flag 
is substituted. 

In the Skoda ammunition plants seized by the Nazis, 
sabotage is widespread. Ammunition machinery is de- 
stroyed, sand is hurled into apparatus to keep it from 
functioning smoothly, and everything possible is done to hin- 
der operations. Saboteurs are also active in Czech metal 
plants. 

The Czech ammunition workers, enemies of the Hitler re- 
gime, maintain contact with their fellow craftsmen in Ger- 
man arms plants and are secretly organized in the German 
Liberty Front. In German munitions plants, too, sabotage 
prevails. 








AS NAZISM ROLLED 


INTO PRAGUE IN _ 





1938. 


By Raphael Abramauitch 


Leader of Exiled Russian Social Democratic Movement 


began including her in 
on the continent. 
With that development came 


And a milestone 


Poland was reached; the 
followed. Then 
shevist Russia. 


adapted to the 
And Europe 


* * . 


the sphere of nations 


the 
friendly cooperation between Europe and 
On the threshold of that epoch, 
however, came two events which shed light on 
the seeds reaction had sown in Bolshevism .. . 
the Bolshevism of Lenin and Trotsky. 


day Stalinism. And Stalinism, in its present 
form, assumed stature with the signing of the 
Rapallo pact. 
Outwardly, it was an 
democratic Weimar 


era of 
3ol- agreement with the 
Republic of Germany. In 
reality, however, it was a military pact with 
German imperialism. That imperialism entered 
into an agreement with the Soviets because it 
desired, with Russia’s aid, once again to. resur- 














Mite 


i less and barba attack upon a small nation. Rapallo pact with 
fore long. Thus far, however, one point has No revolutionary illusions are being woven; no came Russia’s participation in the Washington 
béen brought forcefully to our attention. Sud- cause is involved. The war is being conducted 
denly we have found the solution of the mys- against il! of the Russian and Finnish Genoa, 
tery we always wanted to solve but could not— people. In 1920 1] n’s victory in Poland would capitalistic structure about her. 
the how, why, and wherefore of Bolshevik for- have led to revolutionary upheaval. This year, 
eign policy. however, Stalin’s victory would mean but the 
vm Like the Russian dictatorship it , Soviet strengthening of European reaction, 
»} * * 





foreign policy has undergone vital changes 
within the past 22 years. Analyzing Stalin’s 


attack upon Finland, we might try to compare 











3¢ with Russia’s war on Poland in 1920, but 
discover it is difficult to draw a parallei. In 
the 20’s, the picture was full of bright spots: 
Bolshevik triumphs on the one hand, and Rus- 
sian victories over White Guard troops on the 


other. 

Europe shook from the impact of 
ary movements which made headway on the con- 
tinent. In Poland peasants and workers alike 
hailed Bolshevik doctrines. 


revolution- 


This led Lenin to 
believe Poland might well be a proving ground 
for a bold experiment: the launching of a war 





against the Polish Republic and, subsequen 
the creation of a revolutionary upsurge in Ger 
many, Austria and the countries beyond thx 
Rhine. 

Lenin’s calculations, however, were later re- 


) : » 
\equiescat In Lace 


ESPITE that, however, there is no basis to 
the position taken by men like Trotsky, who 
contrast “tyrannical” Stalin with 

Lenin and Stalin represent a 
Lenin’s lawful heir. Stalinism 
grew out of Leninism. 

The policy Stalin follows at present would 
have been pursued by anyone now in control— 
even Trotsky himself—providing, of course, that 
the man holding power were an adherent of the 
terrorist dictatorship for which the Communist 
Party in Russia is responsible. 

Following the defeat in Poland in 1920-21, the 
Bolshevik dictatorship became convinced that 
t was impossible to realize a revolution on 
Polish soil in the near future. And so it was 
that the embarked upon a policy of 
building socialism in one country. 

Then Kronstadt revolt, 


seek to 
“kindly ’Lenin, 


Stalin is 





unit, 


poviets 


the and the 


came 


By Aillman Bishop 


Instructor in Government at the City College 









































HE first was the attack on Georgia, in Feb- 

ruary, 1921, and the second was an attempt 
at an enforced putsch in Reval, Estonia, in 
January, 1922. 

Neither Georgia nor Estonia had Communist 
movements of their own. There were but small 
independent grops functioning, insignificant and 
powerless. It was thought either Georgia or 
Estonia would provide the Soviets a medium, in 
1921-22, to push into Europe and incite a world 
revolution. Efforts in that direction failed. 

And so oil became the aim of the Reval and 
Georgia drives. Karl Radek admitted as much 
at the conference of the Third International, 
held in March, 1922. 

The Georgian drive was comparable to the 
Finnish campaign of today. Georgia, a demo- 
cratic nation, with a Democratic Socialist gov- 
ernment, could point to almost complete popular 
support among its citizenry. 

We see, therefore, that early Bolshevism was 
already ushering in the beginnings of present- 


rect the gigantic German military machine 
which collapsed at Versailles. 
The spokesmen of this 


militarism were re- 
actionary ] 


generals, They were of the 

same brand now plays a part in the ad- 

ministration of Hitler’s 
And so it was that in the Socialist factories 

of Russia were being built airplanes and can- 

non for future Nazi imperialism. Those were 

the same planes from which, subsequently, wo- 

men and children were bombed in Spain. 
And Soviet fields turned into testing 

grounds for German tanks—tanks which later 

aided in the conquest of Poland. ... Tanks 

which, Hitler hopes, will help him smash the 

French Maginot Line. 

oe Russian Volga town Trotzk comes to ¥ 
mind at this point. In Trotzk there were at 

the time produced, with the aid of Hamburg 

chemists, poisonous gases Hitler is now using. 

(Continued on Page Eight) 
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The American League, Born 1935, 
Mysteriously Interred, 1940 














and simpler to dissolve and start anew. 


Then the contradiction between the 

















UCCUMBING to the triple blows of the izi-Soviet Pact, the Soviet inva- tion between the aggressors and their victims” and “the necessity of concerted : . : : 
S E ; : ; , a oe Fi nd Pi te past and present is not so apparent. The secret meeting which dissolved the ¥ 
sion of Finland, and the Dies Committee investiga , the American League action to quarantine aggressors. The American League stood for aid to } hs Rg x ‘¢ ee ; a ‘ Fs st 

> : ‘ x . +s * : ° aa cl Tost . for all League made public a resolution which says in part, “the coming of the war 
for Peace and Democracy (nee American League Against War and Fascism) political prisoners everywhere except in the Soviet Union, for help for a ; * : +1 + Salaaey h ¢ ae 

nally ‘ ‘ i ” of t] : t TJ icti ° har? ] . > ae ‘ ananoeo «+ + has created a situation in which a different program and type of organi- 
has finally given up the att t to sell the ice policic of the Soviet Union victims of labor’s struggles except Fred Beals, for support of the Japanese ‘ cs ce aes 

} Seger : zation are needed to preserve democratic rights in war time and thereby 
to the American boycott but not the Nazi boycott. k the United States out of war?” 
p . } . : . P ° ” = eep e ed States out of ar. 

The Nazi-Soviet } lations from ler the Communist However, to “proclaim the invader nation the enemy of mankind” becomes Ardent supporters of the League have denied for years that the American 
led united t I August, 1939, the American League impossible if the invader is the Soviet Union and the victim Poland or Fin- League was under Communist control. In this post-mortem it might be well 
has been | <t < as shown by the failure of land. Dr. Harry F. Ward ascribes the League’s demise to the “ending of the to state briefly for the benefit of those whose aid may be solicited for the 
its oe an f ; ‘ ths With the blood brothers Democratic front.” new Communist front to defend “civil liberties” and protect the “inalienable 
Hitler and Sta ; » t \ League has abandoned its attempt ° . . rights of man,” how this control can be proved. 
to convince u é i ad ¢ i ‘ . vever, in F THE American League has loyally followed every previous change in the 1. The tortuous changes in the program of the American League always 
Racer ondb scset bois eats ’ , ee a Se party line, why not one more reversal? The answer is that it is both easier coincided miraculously with changes previou made in the Communist Party 
verized its act Lie ] 

P i ine, 

 lilaaanag : ook bake cd oe at a Hi ib | a: 2. The American League showed the same factional bitterness towards 

° ¢ } ait acetal - nie " = Pes . é ‘ - &* ; i Le _ estes s 
an instrument to of Joseph Stalin and his co An Inte igent Li era Acts anti-Stalinists and particularly toward former Communists, which character- 
laborators. “There eace W h does not involve izes all members of the Communist Party 

er are , oe 926 ILLMAN M. BISHOP is ins i rovernment Department i a meee 4 cope Tee She _ ‘ 
as its task e de ‘ et 1 S 1 Ear Browder 1936 ; 1 = emneteend in the Govern m P 38. The overwhelming majority of the affiliates of the American League 

ae (What Is Comm page ys sides ‘ ee ee ere , of the College of the City of New York, and an officer of the consisted of organizations like the late Friends of the Soviet Union, the Inter- 
intellectuals, liberals , ‘ hon T yf war and peace Teachers Guild. national Labor Defense, the Internationa! Workers Order, and other organiza- 
ee BOS cet - nai “° ‘a. In 1935, as a member of the now defunct Anti-Fascist Association of tions, including trade unions, under the control of the Communist Party. 7 
order to rt ¢ these well-meaning indl- . ‘s “ . ’ . 
o ws nese “give the staff of City College, he was asked to serve as a member of a sub- TATEMENT > 
viduals to the 1 devoted to the cause , ape , , . . EMENTS in Co inist arty publications admitte . fa 
of “: nd t i t Solow and others who wer< committee on affiliation with the then League Against War and Fascism. 4. : ; = - . mmunist Party “ ications admitted Communist 
of peace and a i i Solow and oth 0 : 1 , ‘ : ° dni ad -ontrol. is the Party Orqganizx icial inner-partv org: 
eg aae ed the prominent part played rhe committee was all set to bring in a report for affiliation, but Bishop ~ - — sp hace sas atte official inner-party organ of the 
active in th rma lee e prominent part pila) wasn’t satisfied with the Communist Party (November, 1935) states that the American League Against 
by Urevich, a pl ot i ( t Internationa] sent to America = salished with the set-up of the League. War and Fascism and the International Labor Defense must “be guided by the 
I ‘ . : ‘s é an < 1S! é iternathk al 4ador rens lust > ¢g 2 j 
to initiate the n ( ‘ 1939) He insisted that the least the sub-committee could do was to question higher committees of the Party” (see three similar statements in Earl Brow- 
the officers of the League before it affiliate. After hearing the testimony der’s book The People’s Front). 
te 1933 the mani ‘ Ln can Leagu 1owed | of Secretary Reid, the committee decided to affiliate, but Bishop still 5. We have the repudiation of the American League by former officers and 
+. ; +} '\ | if ) Tati ¢ ( r P ’ . of . ; . } } . 7 es ° e 
A ae ae y to ey i ie of Nati ‘ bs g wasn't satisfied. prominent supporters who became disillusioned after active participation in 
act, the L: r and t j < ne wa eparations of | . J as Ae ~ . he rork of the wT > sone they are: ata were t . 
— , ol Dasty at | He set out to discover what made the League tick. His investigations the work of the League. Among them a : A. J. Muste, Henry Neumann, 
the New Deal w 1 < he ¢ s arty at li ; : ‘ John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Quincy Howe, Alfred Bingham 

P : ot W " ahie} disclosed the undemocratic structure of the organization and the manner : ‘ “ Ss : » AAT ingham, 
wthat time. Acc ng ‘ e World re which |, hic ‘ z . . . Harry Elmer Barnes, Dorothy Detzer, Elmer Carter, Leroy Bowman, James 
cin eth ta 4 4 T , ——* | das | jn which the Communists were enabled to manipulate it. His booklet ex- “antes acai Baws a 5 as + ’ : 
gave birth t \ ) sag | . the 1 -—— bel Waterman Wise. Unfortunately few of these, except Rabbi Israel and Harry 
* s. _ . 7 f | 20OSIN e trz s as ¢@ " y cevers iti - -_ 3 . 2 > A : > P . ’ 
imperialist war a I | posing ansmission belt has gone through several editions. Elmer Barnes, made public the reasons for their resignation. 

With 1 ( e following the Franco-Soviet | So successfully did Bishop dissect the League that his work has be- Let us hope that the many sincere individuals who were misled by the 
Pact and the adc ( American League in effect come a standard reference for all left-wingers seeking to understand the American League will have learned by their experience and will think twice 
became an Americ: ism. At its fourth congress | maneuvers of front groups. before they fall for the next devious attempt to sell the Communist line 
in 1937 the American Lea den n policy based on “the distinc- | = under an attractive new label. 
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At America R 


By PROFESSOR HORACE M. KALLEN 
Of the New School for Social Research 


Good Hunting 


ales tls Ankh 


ULTURE HOUND is an unmistakably American expression, as sure and singular 


a growth of the soil as chin music or lounge lizard. 


It is the tag which the 


matter-of-fact American pins on those of his fellow citizens who are everlastingly 
turning up their noses at the workaday economy of the daily routine to follow the 


the variable scent of “the finer things of life.” 
These “finer things’ are what they mean by 
“culture.” 

Culture hounds are the people—mostly the fe- 
male and the permanently adolescent of the spe- 
cies—who without any positive discipline and 
vocation of their own, depreciate the industrial 
and exalt the fine arts. Their aim in life is 
to be able to talk well about poems, painting 
and music and to refine themselves into a perfect 
ignorance about baking, butchering or garbage 
collecting. The aim is ancient; as ancient as the 
aristocratic leisure class whose pursuits it once 
exclusively defined. 

What is modern is the fact that this aim has 
become common to indefinite numbers of the en- 
tire population. It is not the traditional aris- 
tocratic patron of culture who is the culture 
hound; it is some one of the plain people to whom 
“culture” is still remote and strange, hence ro- 
mantic and precious. The expression voices the 
resentment of the upper crust that the lower is 
aiming to make itself culturally “as good as its 
betters.” It is a testimonial to the power and 
spread of American democracy among Ameri- 
cans. 

* * * 
ET no one deceive himself, however, with the 
notion that this spread was one unrelieved 
good. Inasmuch as the genus aristocrat was not 
indigenous to the American scene—-American 
aristocrats could not be born, but had to be 
self-made—culture, before it could be emulated 
and imitated, had either to be studied in its 
native habitat, or transplanted to American soil. 

In the course of time rich American parents 
were able to import select titled stock to mate 
with their female offspring. But the results 
were culturally sterile. Studying European cul- 
ture in its native habitat seems to have been 
a more fruitful practice. From the days of Ben- 
jamin West and Washington Irving till the Great 
Depression of 1929 the literatuses, professors, 
painters and musicians trickled in yearly greater 
numbers from America to European countries, 
and some made themselves permanent cultural 
emigres. 

A very considerable American import trade 
in literature, music and painting grew and pros- 
pered. It was generally felt that nothing could 
be culturally good unless it were imported, and 
Americans pointed with pride to the collections 
of foreign paintings, incunabula and notables 
made by their rich and superior fellow country- 
men. Invidious distinctions were every so often 
drawn between the perfection of art in Europe 
and the rude, crude growth of the native soil. 
There was a lot of the latter but it was then 
the weeds, not the flowers, of culture. 

* ” & 

F COURSE there was a counter-current, too: 

Walt Whitman, proclaiming the great Amer- 
ican literatus; post-World-War critics, urging an 
American declaration of cultural independence, 
were of that current. But they concerned them- 
selves about letters, not painting, not music; 
and they were voices in a wilderness. The mid- 
dle 1920s were a high point of cultural exoticism 
—I expounded its follies in 1924 in my Culture 
and Democracy in the United States—but by 
1930 the flight from America in fact and idez 
turned on itself. 

The trickle from America became a stream to 
America and practitioners of al] the arts of Eu- 
rope and Asia joined the returning American 


Farmers Fight For Income Not 
Dependent on Congress’ Whim 





emigres, sure that they would collar fortune and 
freedom in the American scene. The growth of 
the soi! in the arts and music were honored with 
an unprecedented regard. Not only did letters 
look up: assemblages of old folkwork were shown 
and glorified. When the New Deal started opera- 
tions among the artists of stage, concert hall, 
studio and study, it greatly enhanced and spread 
the trend. 

The three books here before us are, each in 
its own field and in its own way, tokens of the 
changes which may well continue through the 
1940s and beyond. Mr. Peyton Boswell, Jr. cele- 
brates the change in the art of painting. Editor 
of The Art Digest for many years, he has fol- 
lowed the pathos of the painters in the moods of 
the market from before the golden day in 1913, 
when the Armory Show made paintings for the 
first time a subject of excited discussion among 
the populace. That show, engineered by Amer- 
ican painters, brought together all the new 
schools and cults of Europe. But it started the 
large-scale liberation of American painting from 
foreign tutelage. Now, he says, “Our painters 
have discovered America. And America has dis- 
covered her painters.” 

The great forgotten men—Homer, Ryder and 
Eadkins—are bringing better prices dead than 
they ever did, alive; the expatriates have come 
back; and those who never left, like Benton, 
Curry, Wood, are leaders in the making of “an 
American school.” To the techniques learned 
from Europe they have added “something that 
is entirely our own: our own way of life, our own 
way of thinking and feeling—or our American 
spirit.” 

The painters’ art in America is at last “able 
to express the thoughts and feelings of America’s 
people.” And the eighty-six plates—not very 
good plates—accompanying the personal notices 
of the painters—altogether too skimpy notices— 
are offered to illustrate the thesis. 

Mr. Boswell attributes the new birth to the 
wave of nationalism following the First World 
War; to the change in market conditions and 
the appearance of new buyers. He thinks it 
hasn’t gone far enough. Painters, he holds, ought 
to paint more pictures a layman can live with; 
dealers ought to make laymen feel at ease in 
the galleries; department stores ought to be dis- 
couraged from selling cheap framed reproduc- 
tions; the depression ought to be stopped; the 
public that knows what it likes ought to trust 
its own taste; then more painters would be able 
to sell more paintings to more people. 

+ * * 


HE nine authors of Jazzmen present jazz in 

the same celebrant spirit. Their heroes are 
the players who brought a strange technique 
and timbre of sounds and rhythms out of the 
red-light district of New Orleans, out of the 
dives and honkeytonks of Chicago and the other 
large cities of the nation, into the high places 
of the musica] arts. Theirs is the tale of the 
most potent contribution of the American Negro 
to the symphony of American culture. 

It tells how a rank growth of a poor and 
fetid soil became a lusty and elaborate cultiva- 
tion because the compulsions of the First. World 
War closed the dives of New Orleans and sent 
the jazz bands spreading out like a beam of 
light radially to all the cities of the continent, 
across the oceans, around the world. The erities 
had no weleome for their melancholy free 


Want Law to Ease Mortgages, 


Insure Prices Equal to Parity 
By HAROLD V. KNIGHT 


Managing Editor, North 


Dakota Farmer 


JAMESTOWN, North Dakota. — Among domestic issues upon which the present 
Congress will have to deal, none are more important that the farm problem. Those not 
familiar with the agricultural situation may think that the many farm acts already 
passed and the millions of dollars paid in benefits should have solved the perennial 
discontent of the American farmer, particularly in the Midwest and the South. 
The federal farm program has laid down the philosophy that farmers should receive 


farm prices that will give them parity pur- 
chasing power with other groups, that surpluses 
should be controlled to provide an Ever Nor- 
mal Granary adequate for normal domestic sup- 
plies and the export market, and that the land 
resources should be conserved and built up. 
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practical methods of reaching these ob- 


jectives, however, have been woefully lack- 
ing. Some of them are frankly  stop-gaps. 
Farmers have been securing whatever funds 


they have received over the disastrously low world 
prices in the form of subsidies voted out of 
the Federal treasury by a politically minded Con- 
gress. Thus far thea Soi] Conservation Program 
has been used as much as an excuse for dishing 
out needed subsidies as for actually conserving 
soil resources, 

While the stated objective of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is to give farmers parity with 
the purchasing power which they had during the 
years before the World War, the mechanics of 
commodity loans and parity benefit payments are 
limited to 75 per cent of parity. 

Because of the drought in the winter wheat 
belt and, to a lesser extent the war wheat prices 
have now moved above the 75 per cent mark, 
and other commodities are edging upward. No 
more excuse will be needed by an economy minded 
Congress to fail to pass appropriations for agri- 
cultural subsidies. 

Three-fourths of parity-income, however, is not 
what farmers want. Three-fourths purchasing 
power wil] not start the wheels of industry turn- 
ing to produce the goods which farmers would 





@ 
like to buy. Farmers are particularly tired of 
depending on the whims of Congress for annu- 
ally appropriate funds from the public treasury 
to make the farm program work. 

These are some of the reasons why the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, in its 1940 action program 
adopted at its national convention at Omaha in 
November declared that 1940 was a “crucial 
year” and declared that it would “permit no 
blackout of our objective to attain parity income 
for agriculture sufficient to cover production 
costs, to provide a home free from threat of 
dispossession and a decent standard of living for 
ourselves and our families.” 


= * * 
O ATTAIN these objectives the Farmers 
Union is pressing for two major pieces of 


legislation at this session of Congress that will 
be more permanent than any of the year-to-year 
legislation for farmers thus far passed. 

One bill, the Farmers Union Debt Adjustment 
Bill introduced by Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
mortgage and 
the earn- 
deter- 


would readjust farmers’ 
owed Federal 
ing productivity of his land, 
mined over a five-year-period. 

Despite the refinancing operations of the Fed- 


which 
other agencies to 


as actually 


lebts 


eral Land Bank, reduction of interest rates, and 
longer terms of repayment, farm families have 
continued to be put off their farms at the rate 


of 12,000 to 15,000 a year. 
An investigation by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture last summer revealed 
(Continued on Page Six) 


“Whiteman Playing Gershwin 
Made Jazz Respectable” 





theatre, and the dance. 


quest of the “culture hound.” 


America. 





7 
American Symphony 
F anneal culture comes into its own. 
from fawning upon the superiority of Continental art, new 
world culture has gone native. In recent decades it has crescendoed 
into a mass-based movement in search of music, painting, the 


In the accompanying article, Horace M. Kallen, professor of 
philosophy at the New School for Social Research, describes the 
And from the grass roots of the 
dust bowl, from the back streets of New Orleans, from the hot spots up in Harlem, from clicking typewriters off lower 
Fifth Avenue to swimming pool-filled Hollywood, from Tin Pan Alley comes the variegated culture for the sniffing hound to 
take in canned and wild forms. Here is a culture bound only by the tumult of mass factories and the streamlining of 1940 











Ripping itself loose 


Professor Kallen, who has taught at Harvard University, edited the “Problems of Philosophy, 
World,” and (with Professor Sidney Hook) “American Philosophy: Today and Tomorrow.” He has written many books on 
internationalism, one on Zionism, and another on the Leagueof Nations. 
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Freedom in the Modern 








rhythms, their brassiness, their atonality, their 
improvisations, until Whiteman, playing Gersh- 
win, made jazz respectable. But the peoples of 
the cities, whom it in fact set free from the 
metronomic hypnosis of the machines at which 
they labored, cleaved unto it as their salvation. 
Everywhere, even among half-disillusioned and 
entirely superior Britishers. 


directly by virtue of the derogation of the lim- 
ited orders of actuality.” It mixes things up 
to show how unimportant they are.” 

Religion on the other hand “is always serious 
and never amusing.” Nor can “the analysis of 
comedy” be amusing. It “can no more be funny 
than the analysis of water can be wet.” That’s 


“David,” wrote Aldous Huxley in Chrome Yel- 
when 
squirting out of the pianola in gushes of treacle 
and hot perfume, in jets of Benga) light, then 
things began to dance inside him. 
nigger corpuscles jigged and drummed in 
cage of movement, a 

Now Jazz extended 
and refined and twisted and hotted all that. It 
grew into a movement that broke away from all 
of the Jazzman’s 
and place, that thumbed its nose at all the hard, 
invariant single rhythms of machinery and said 


low, “did not dance, but 


arteries. He became a 


walking palais de danse.’ 


the dominant patterns 


why Plato would allow neither his gods nor 
Republic to be laugh- 
and guardians and to be logical! 
as one and the same 


ragtime came ers, To be gods 
appear to Mr. 
thing. 
Little black But the rest of 
his from... 


illogical, comedy 
; Then Mr. Fei 
time 
trude Stein, 
Surrealism, The 


his guardians of his ideal 


Feibleman 
For them “the ideal is entirely actual 


inescapable logic” 
us and our doings funny. 
by which logie exposes illogicality 


us are always trying “to escape 
. and that makes 
Comedy is the means 
Life being 
is eternal. 
bleman fills thesis with 


out his 


talk about the Marx Brothers, James Joyce, Ger- 
Charlie 


Chaplin, Mike Romanoff, 
New Yorker, Walt Disney, and 


NO to the now icily regular, splendidly null other intentional and unintentional springs of 
rhythms of the musical tradition. With the peo- laughter. 
ple’s soles firmly set in dance-movements, it But I am afraid that no culture-hound will 
jazzed and swung their spirits across every follow his trail. It is what a Marxist would call 
gamut of emotion. the dialectical anti-thesis of jazz: as cold, tight, 
The culture hounds began by turning their puritanical and solemn as the latter is hot, free, 
noses up at it, and ended by following its trail human and joyous. Yet if has a certain resem- 
over the dance-halls and concert chambers of in- blance to jazz, besides its origin—on the other 


dustrial civilization. 
withstanding, here at last 
musie as national! as the flag, 


Critics to the contrary not- 
was an 
waiting for the 


American certain break wi 


certain cutting 


great composer to unveil its meaning to the ditional ways of 
world. theless points uy 
” . . The new sigh 

IKE jazz, Mr. Feibleman also derives from of looking, the 1 
New Orleans. But he enters the picture’ the fun of liste 


through another door. 


ingly does is to approve 


of course, from Socrates to 


teria of the comic. 


He is sure that the world we live in isn’t logi- 
cal, and that when this illogicality is pointed up, 
we call it comedy and laugh at it. 
Feibleman opines, “criticizes the finite for not 
It “affirms the logical idea) in- 


being infinite.” 


He is a learned amateur 
of philosophy who testifies to the up-surgent na- 
tiona] culture without knowing it. What he know- 
“comedy” 
bears witness, by contrast, to the logical perfec- 
tion which he says is the ideal. Other people, 
Bergson, 
ferent ideas of what comedy is, 
man’s review of them shows that they are wrong 
ideas inasmuch as they do not meet his own cri- 


new comics to | 
is in laughing— 
eulture hound. 
because it having good 
MODERN AME 
Boswell, Jr., 
full sele 
temporary A 


“Life.” New 


have dif- 
but Mr. Feible- 


color 
Charles 


Comedy, Mr. IN PRAISE OF 


side of the tracks of course—in 


Edward 
York; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


New Orleans: a 
th observation and experience, a 
loose and tangency to the tra- 
dealing with comedy that never- 
» the trail of t! 
ts to 
1ew sounds to listen to just 
ning—and dancing to, 


new cultu 





just for the fun 
for 


look at 


, 
too-—tne 


augh at for the pleasure there 
these are the new game of the 
And the books show that he 


hunting, 


RICAN PAINTING, by Peyton 


with eighty-six illustrations in 
cted from the series on con- 
merican Artists published in 
York; Dodd, Mead & Co.; 1939. 
JAZZMEN, edited by Frederic Ramsey, Jv., and 
Smith. Illustrated. New 
1939. 
COMEDY ; A Study in Its The- 
ory and Practice, by James Feibleman. Neu 








wk orders are pouring in on 

American industry. Great 
Britain and France, facing the 
German war machine, and Fin- 
land, holding off the frozen Red 
army, are being heavily charged 
by U. S. big business for vital 
steel and munitions. The Amer- 
ican government, arming itself 
in a reflection of growing iso 
lationist sentiment, is alsu to ve 
mulcted by the steel trust. The 
following figures reveal that 
now, as never before, there is 
need of U. S. nationalization of 
the steel and munitions indus- 
tries, and the levying of excess 
profit taxes. 


Topping the climb is Tom Gird- 
ler’s Republic Steel corporation. 
According to reports released 
this week, the company’s profits 
in the last quarter of 1939 ex- 





Financial 
Merry-Go- 
Round 


“Philantrophy” 
Robs U. S. of 
Funds for Poor 


By IRVING B. ALTMAN 
Editor of Dynamic America 
i ive article is written for mil- 
lionaires only. If the reader 
hasn't enough 


money to worry 
about estate and_ inheritance 
taxes, just pass up these lines 
and read the other fine articles 


in this issue. 

But if you are one of the many 
New Leader readers possessing a 
million dollars or more and can’t 
sleep nights because of the 
thought that the government is 





York; The Macmillan Co.; 


1959 





Steel Rush 


ceeded its take during the same 
period in 1938 by over 2,000 per 
cent; $6,772,593 was the last- 
quarter-’39 net of Republic, as 
compared to $308,612 for the 
final three months of 1938. 
The full year’s profit made by 
the corporation in 1939 was 
$10,671,343. 


Marked increases were regis- 


tered right down the steel line. 
U. S. Steel took in $28,835,282 











War boom: Before and after | 





take most of it away 
beneficiaries of your 
ease your troubled 


going to 
from the 
estate, you can 


mind by doing what many other 
rich men have done: found a 
Foundation. 

The Foundation is a perfectly 
legal device to escape estate and 
iw} eritance taxes If 1 trv +, 
incorporate phony corporations, 
vi your yacht, or Duy annuities 
in insurance companies located in 


the Bahamas (these are islands 


not 





numerous schemes clever lawyers 


think up to help you avoid the 


cows), or use any oO 








in the final 1939 quarter, almost 
700 per cent more than 1938's 
last quarter’s $4,394,454. U. S. 
Steel netted $41,226,039 during 
all of 1939. 

Inland Steel had a net profit of 
$4,574,441 in the last quarter of 
1939; its equivalent 1938 figure | 
was $308,612. It netted $10,- | 
947,251 during all of last year. 





National Steel took in a profit 
of $5,292,331 in 1939's last quar- 
ter, as compared with $2,753,157 
in the same part of 1938. Na- 
tional made $12,581,636 for all 
of 1939. 

Wheeling Steel's profit for the 
final three months of last year 
was $2,152,452, more than twice 
as much as the $1,042,153 netted | 
during the same part of 1938. 
The corporation’s full 1939 profit 
was $5,560,755. 








U. S. Govt 
imploys 
932,654 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — In- 

creased activity of the U. S. 
government in fighting unemploy- 
ment, slums, and malnutrition, 
and in strengthening the national 
defense has spread employment 
in federal jobs to 932,654 people 
working for the executive depart- 
ment alone. 

That figure surpasses by 14,894 
the pre-19389 high of 917,760, 
which was the number of em- 
ployees in the executive branch 
on November 11, 1918, when the 
first World War ended. The prese 
ent mark is twice as much as the 
total in 1916. 

New Deal activities have been 
chiefly responsible for the spurt 
in employment in the adminis- 
trations of valuable government 
projects. There were 563,161 men 
and women working for the U. §. 
executive branch when Roosevelt 
took 1933; that figure 
had climbed to 805,020 at the end 
of FD’s tirst term, and has been 
increased by 127,544 since then. 


office n 


The Harding and Coolidge “let 
business alone” administrations 
were responsible for the gradual 


until 1926, when the total 


ceciine 


employed was little more than 
the 480,327 figure of 1916. From 
1926 to 1931, the number rose 


very slightly. In 1931, a new de- 
crease set in as the administra- 
tion curtailed many of its activi- 
ties. The New Deal set the figure 


rising. The all-time high was 

marked at 940,130 last September 

when the European war began. 
Employees in the executive 

divided among 46 
departments. The Post Office leads 
the list in the number of positions 
given, with 296,685. The War and 
Navy Departments employ 122,- 
171 and 96,662, respectively. 


branch are 





result that few avenues of 
are left the innocent tax 
evader. But there is still the 
Foundation or Public Trust as 
the way out. 

Of course, 
taxes today 


the 


escape 


the saving in estate 
is not as great as a 
before gift taxes 


beCA- 


few years 
went into effect; but even with 
these new taxes, the saving can 
be considerable, 
* « * 
INCE 1867, when George Pea- 


body of Massachusetts pio- 
way, wealthy persons 
establishing Founda- 
tions ostensibly to promote the 
welfare, but actually to 
heir family fortunes. 

It is estimated that well over 

ollars has gone into the 
yf the larger trusts, and 


neered the 


ve nee! 














a h they have spent more 
payment of taxes—better look he original grants, present 
out, the big bad wolf—govern ets are greater than the origi- 
ment—will get you. nal endowments. In other words, 

ifncle Goma bova down int the Foundations make money 
fniamal Raves Denar , faster than they can spend it. 
getting smarter and smarter Chief among the larger Foun- 
Ba " 2 datio i following: 

Original Assets Amount 
Endowment Last Report Expended 

The Rockefeller Foundation* 3152,500,000 3150,000,000 $2586,800,000 

Carnegie Corporation 125,000,000 165,400,000 180,000,000 

General Education Board* 129,260,000 32,300,000 245,900,006 

Chas. Hayden Foundation 50,000,000 50,000,000 3,000,600 

The Duke Endowment 40,000,000 omitted omitted 

Julius Rosenwald Fund 15,000,000 15,100,000 18,300,006 

Rackham Fund 12,500,000 2,400,000 10,600,000 

Bok Foundation 12,500,000 omitted omitted 

i uhl | ound ation 12 150,000 12,9 10,000 3.250,000 

Children’s Fund (Couzens 12,100,000 9,300,000 6,900,000 

Julliard Musical Foundation 12,000,000 omitted omitted 

Carnegie Foundation 10,006,000 12,200,000 17,600,000 

Carnegie Foundation for Teaching 10,000,000 26.960.000 36,600,000 

Carnegie Institution 10,000,000 $9,000,000 42,000,000 

Commonwea Fund Harkness 10,600,000 51,000,000 33,000,000 

Spellman Fund* 10,000,000 00.960 9,300,000 

Falk Foundation 7.000.000 6,100,000 1,000,000 

Smith Reynolds Foundation 7,000,000 7,000,000 26@.000 

or inheritance 


ernment collecting much in the 





points out 


Seven) 


Ferdinand Lundberg 
(Continued on Page 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 
This Week on the Stage 


MANHATTAN MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 
“TWO ON AN ISLAND.” By 

Elmer Rice. At the Broadhurst. 

The lure of New York, espe- 
cially of Broadway, is a magnetic 
pull on all the country. Young 
men and women come with high 
hopes to beat upon the walls of 
skyscrapers, to knock upon closed 
doors, to fight for fame and for- 
tune in New York. “Two on an 
Island,” a Manhattan medley on 
this theme, is one of the most 
effective works of one of the 
deftest technicians in the Amer- 
ican theatre, Elmer Rice. It is 
not merely a story of “two on an 
island,” bu more than 
“Street Scene” showed the city— 
a picture of the many milling 
around or moving toward their 
goals. A picture constantly alive, 
crackling with swift episodes or 
phrases that spark to sentiment 
or laughter. 

It is only gradually that the 
boy and the girl come together, 
as each works earnestly to win 
security in the city. In the mean- 
time, around and behind their 
struggle for existence, we glimpse 
a hundred more striving souls. In 
a technique employed in the best 
contemporary novels (for example, 
Romains’ “Men of Good Will”) 
and here effectively transported 
to the theatre, we watch many 
characters just brush the lives 
of the chief figures, play their 
little part—perhaps even unwit- 
tingly—and pass forever out of 
our concern. 

The lives of Mary Ward and 
John Thompson, the two who come 
to build their future in New 
York, are drawn together through 
an earlier emigré to Manhattan, 
now established as a successful 
Broadway producer. (Successful, 
on Broadway, means that he is 
known, not that he is accom- 
plished; not tha J 
but that he can raise it for an 














other show.) L: Ormont 
has no illusions al out his Bros 

way business; to him come 
the best lines of the show; and, 
in the superb performance of 


emerges as the 


Luther Adler, he 








most vivid and human figure in 
the play. With the others, the 
author lingers nearer the surface; 
they are less individualized per- 
sons than types, the symbols of 
all who seek success in the city. 
But as such, they are unerringly 
caught. 

As director as well as author, 
Elme tice constantly surprises 
us with the inevitably right touch. 
Every one of the eleven scenes 
has a curtain cue that lifts the 
audience with an electric jolt: 
watch that gum-chewing sailor in 
the subway scene. There, too, 
the moment’s turn of a passenger’s 
head—and we see he’s a negro— 
when Joe Louis is mentioned, 
quietly demonstrates the subtle 
skill of the director-dramatist. 
There are several swift and 
powerful episodes in the produc- 
er’s office, including that of the 
refugee (whose downward career 
we can peep at as the play goes 
on) and that of the girl who 
knows she is too tall to act. For 
basic probing beneath the soil, t 
we wait for 





our emotional urges, 
O'Neill; but no American play- 
wright presents the kaleidoscopic 


landscape of our toiling and moil- 
ing more successfully than Elmer 


Rice. “Two on an Island” rings 
true on the island of Manhattan, 
a play that rouses laughter and 


prov okes thought. 


EXHIBITION OF OILS AND 
WATERCOLORS BY ROBERT 
L. BENNEY 








Chief Letaivo, director of The 
American Salon, 110 East 59th 
Street, New York, is now pre- 
senting in his new redecorated 
gallery the first New York ex- 

sn of Robert L. Benney’s 
consisting of oils, water- 
colors and black-and-whites, Feb 


black-s 
has appe: 


h 
Mr. Benney is 
if 


work which 





gazines 





1 000th Showing of “Harvest” 





Above is a scene from the prize 
performance at 


Farmers Fight for Income 
Not Dependent on Congress 


its 1,000th 


(Continued from Page Five) 


that drought, low prices and oth 
had so depleted farmers’ debt 
a suspension of all foreclosure 
ordered. 

As long as a debt load that 
land’s ability to pay under cu 


hangs over farm families and th 


them off the lan , there can be no 


farm problem—or of the proble 


well-being of which it is a part 








EXT to giving the Americ 
curity on their farm home 
tive the Farmei Union seel th? 
sional action, is assuring farmers 

to parity of cost-of-productio 
is higher according to the comput 
ment economist 

For wl ii ottor i ert n 
ities, the Farmers Union has 
come certificate plan.” Bi 
for whea nd eotton h 
Senator W] | 
homa res tive Becau 
of various farm ¢ es, 
takes t] t that ne 
found l ay t 
change a 
plan wil t work on d 
hogs. 

On wheat . 
grains the certificate 
of the most eff t 
rious ag 
W all ace 

Briefly. as applied to 
cate plan would 
the value of the certificates are det 
advisory committ epresenting 
consumers and the F ederal 
by the Secretary \ 


difference between t ave 
the preceding year and t 


cost-of-r roduction price 
Farmers vill be paid the a 
of these certificates based upon t} 


norma] 
age yield on the average histori: 
éessors of wheat will be 
six certificates for every five bus 


paving 


wheat market as determine: 


require 


~ oe 


foreign film of the year now past 
the World Theatre. 


a pool from 


er catastrophe payments. Six 


powers that bushels of 


tion hee 














which the farmers will receive 
certificates a 


wheat 





Allison Skipworth 





Are Married,” at 
Theatre. 


cee REP 3 
in “When We 
the Lyceum 





Annual, Amer. Fine Arts 
American Salon, Phila- 
delphia Print Club, and Denver 
Museum. Hir “Portraits of Fam- 
ous Contemporary American Act- 
ors” having been presented in a 
one-man aa by The Museum of 
the City of New York some time 
ago. However, this is the first 
time that the gallery-goers and 
public will have the opportunity 
to view works in all the media 
that this versatile younk Ameri- 
can artist uses. 


League 
Society, 


Dramatic compositions of men 
at work are the leading theme 
of his compositions. Moody ex- 


panses of Gaspe vistas with the 
men who toil there are depicted 
with keen penetration and a 
sympathetic insight. Equally 
broad in feeling and with an eye 
for the mood of the situation, he 
portrays the negroes of the South 
with a vitality which shows a 
fresh approach to this subject. A 
canvas entitled “The Quarters, 
Saturday Night’, successfully 
portrays the gay and carefree 





natur of these people on their 
night out. In his water colors we 
are taken into their backyards 
and homes where the artist has 
ght them unawa in the 
hadow of thei 





hine and 
, huts and 
a candid 


streets. 
and persona! 





There is 
in his work in which slick 


quality 
ae ing it th 
fies to the serio 
of “the subject 
essence of the 

in broad masses of 





oughtfully sacri- 
us interpretatio 
matter, and the 
scene is rendered 
harmonious 





color. Mr. Benney’s work, while 
modern, makes no radical sacri- 
fices of natural forms. The ulti- 
mate aim of the artist being ap- 
parently the desire to tel] the 
story in the broadest and simp- 
lest masses. 

Myr Benney studied at The Art 
Students League, Cooper Union, 


Grand Central School of Art, and 
The National Academy of De. 
sign. And for many years has 
been a member of the Art Stud- 
sague, The American Ar- 
tists Profe: League, and of 
Artists Guild, Ine. B, Ff. 


MILSTEIN AT Y.M.H.A. 

Sunday, Feb. 18, 9 p. m., Kauf- 
mann Auditorium, 92nd St. and 
Lexington Avenue. Nathan Mil- 
stein. Program: Sonate, A major, 
Vivaldi; Partita B- winor (for 
violin alone), Bach; Sonata, F- 
major, opus 24, Beethoven; Noc- 
turne, C sharp minor (posthum- 
ous), Chopin-Milstein; From My 
Homeland, Smetana; Concerto, D- 
major, Paganini. (Cadenza by 
Milstein.) Arthur Balsam at the 
Piano. 





sional 


their 
‘e required for five 
consump- 
hun- 


milled for domestic 


hundred million of the six 


rroceeding was ause one 
dred million ishels normal market disappear 
beyond the ance goes into export trade. 
rent conditions The Farmers Union believes that the United 
eatens to force States should retain its historic share of the 
dutic » the world market and that farmers should receive 
n of na f supplying this share. Any grain 

















disposed of above t share, of course, will bring 
niv } v yy } pi ce 
rm fami r ILLERS and others opposed to higher pr 
ere ie Vi, whe or whatever commodity it is—are 
ough Cor ( t rou he city consumer against the 
ce er the ground that it constitutes 
vyhnieney ta cor ner 
7 rove? Na 1 ! will seek to pass on 
‘ ‘ ners, 
ow more than enough spread 
posed e “ir between what the consumer pays and the farmers 
, } plat receive to increase the returns of the latter with- 
i s he cost to the former 
\ € l« mat t nd t l 
Fi ( U a icome cel 
} I 0 an i 4A cent a 
line or I 1 dollar ind a Nal nirt 
. I ne 0 le price of ray ttor 
r i cou é ( ( rably withou i g the 
’ rice of t finished product a considerable 
| ion of whether cor ners shou 
ers. Rather the question vhether 
! yuld «¢ t le t ) 1 r 
ime? fur 
ces below the cost of 
Fart velieve that they are entitle é 
| h vea fair share of the national income. If they must 
‘ , above the world market because of 
t rotection, they must sell at comparablk 
en ted yrices above the world market. In the Income 
¢ ( fica lan we believe we have the mechar s 
h A ° us r exchange value for ‘ 
re a crovs t ‘ cal ly. 
And if do yt agree that farmers are en 
ed to returns that will put them on a parity 
P hat f vith other groups, you might as well forecloss 
j aver- then rage, kick the farm families off the lan 
ac . Pro herd them into city breadlines, and turn thi 
ed to purchase business of producing food over to the industrial- 
hel navine ‘ ized farming corrnorations 


Film Soon to Open at Strand Treats of. 


Subject Heretofore Shunned 


Shattering every preceden 
dramatic frankness, “Dr. 
lich’s Magic Bullet” tari 
Edward G. Robinson, 
next attraction at the Strand 
Theatre, starting on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23. Contrary to what mi 
be expected from the title and the 
presence of Robinson at the head 
of the cast, “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic 
Bullet” is not a gangster picture. 
Alert to the public demand for 
that which is new and unusual, 
Warner Bros. have been pioneers 
in the field of screen entertain- 
ment since the earliest formation 
of their company. In 1927, they 
introduced sound to the hitherto 
silent screen, thus revolutionizing 
the entire medium of the screen. 

The sereen’s first smashing at- 
tack on injustice, “Fugitive From 
a Chain Gang” came from the 
Warner Bros. studio, starting a 
new and powerful trend toward 
films with important social con- 
tent. Then in the darkest days of 
the depression, they cheered the 
world with ‘Forty-Second Street,’ 
first of the large-scale musical 
pictures which have had an 
tablished part in screen programs 





rht 





es- 


ever since. In rapid succession, 
Warner Bros. followed with such 
films as “Little Caesar,” ‘“An- 
thony Adverse,” “The Story of 
Louis Pasteur,” “The Life of 
Emile Zola,” each marking a 
milestone in the screen’s march 


of progress. 


t for 





will be the 


Now in 1940, comes Warner 
Bros. heralding a new film sensa- 
tion, “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet!” 





hite-hot fires of 
one-man’s courage, the magic 
bullet is mankind’s strangest 
weapon, and the story of its dis- 
covery is one of the most heroic 
ever told. In telling it, pro- 
ducers have torn aside the cur- 
tains that have shrouded the sub- 
ject of social disease for cen- 
turies, and have opened up an en- 
tirely new vista in adult screen 
entertainment. 

Edward G. 


Forged in the 


th © 


Robinson’s role is 
entirely foreign to anything he 
has ever before done on the 
screen. Featured with him in the 
cast are Ruth Gordon, famous 
stage star, Otto Kruger, Donald 
Crisp, Maria Ouspenskaya, Ed- 
ward Norris and dozens of others, 
hand-picked for their ability to 
portray the great variety of roles 
which the film affords. 

Under the painstaking direc- 
tion of William Dieterle, whose 
other work included such films as 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and “The Life of Emile Zola,” 
“Dr. Ehrlich’s Magie Bullet” is 
said to have received the most 
careful attention in every detail 
of production, and there can be 
no doubt that it will be the fore- 
runner of an entirely new cycle of 
films that face the adult facts of 
life in a hitherto unprecedented 
manner. 








Walt Disney and Some of the Clay Models of 


“Pinocchio” 


latest and 
just opened at the 
his new 


Mr. Disney’s 
“Pinocchio,” 





long-awaited 
Center Theatre.—Above are some of 
characters. 


we 


second feature roaits film, 





Story of Finland and Her People 


Shown at Embassy Newsreel Theatre 


A vivid and enlightening film 
story of the Finnish people, who 
are today desperately fighting to 
defend their little 21-year-old na- 
tion from Soviet Russia, is 
brought to the screen of the Em- 
bassy Newsreel Theatre, in the 
latest March of Time entitled 
“The Republic of Finland.” 

With colorful scenes of Finnish 
ski troops and other military 
units in action, the March of Time 





emphasizes the strategy and 
genius of Finland’s famed Gen- 
eral,Carl Mannerheim and the un- 
yielding cour: ive of Finnish youth 
in their desperate struggle with 
Soviet Russia to retain the in 
dependence their people had 
sought for centuries, and for 
which they fought so hard only 


21 years 
ny the life 


Avo 
and national 











character of 


Finland’s brave 


people, this newest March of 


Time features unusual pictures of 
the founding of the Finnish Re- 
public in 1919, when General 


Mannerheim led Finland’s_ vic- 


torious white army against the 
Bolsheviks and secured the na- 
tion’s independence. 


Tracing the development of the 


Republic of Finland since then, 
the March of Time film shows 
how this rugged little nation was 
able to forestall starvation and 
immediate ruin—after gaining in- 
dependence—with the aid of Her- 
bert Hoover’s American Relief 
Administration and a nine million 
dollar loan from the U. S. gov- 


ernment, 


ROY MOULTON ADDS TO 
PICCADILLY FUN 
Roy Mo 


ulton, managing 











MUSIC HALL OFFERS NEW tor of the Hotel Piccadilly, an- 
SCREEN AND STAGE SHOW ounces the appoint f Doll 
(Suyie } ag “erry Raou forme } nce 
. N ince the 
more than a century one of the 
ee : ry. 
world most widely read stories M 1 
is \ owing at e Radio ¢ 
Ci lusic Hall. 
I le d tale of ad ? I : 1, 
; ee oo th s ; ‘ ; Adrian Rollini in 
‘ P ‘ — ; y- ‘ the Circus Bar and Jeno Bartal 
. © ‘ , the Georgian Room; and to 
I G ¢ | e < 
, . . ate ol ntroduce new da 
t a cas ead 
rhomas Viitehell Kdna Best 
() . arr 
< : c rr GIE HA ALL 
Q { UNDAY APTERNOO} 2:00 
( ? VIOLIN SOLOIST 
7 fai] VIROVAI 
: 4 MENDELSS OHN CONCE RTO 
oT JOHNSON’S NV KH Ww 


SEN and 


“Another The 


WINTER GARDEN 


riotous evening. 





folks were boisterously 


B’way & 50th St. — 


M 


happy. 
-Mantle, News 
Evenings 8:30. 


ats. Sat. & Lincoln's Birthday 








LAUGHS & 
THRILLS in 


Directed by OTT( 


acid and watches them 
such slaughters.” 


PLYMOUTH, W. 45th St. 


shrivel. 





CLARE BOOTHE’S 


MARGIN FOR ERROR 


> 2. 


“The author dunks the Nazis in a nice, cool bath of verbal carbolic 
Laugh 
JOHN ANDERSON, Journal-American 


Eves. 8:40. 


Satirical 
Melodrama 


PREMINGER 


ter is the best weapon for 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








icy of Fine Films With “Dr. Ehrlich” 








At Belmont Theatre 





mont Theatre for a second week 

beginning today. film and write the American 
Capek, who is perhaps best re- _ titles. 

membered for his two stage hits, Others concerned with “Skel- 

“R. U. R.” and “The World We eton on Horseback” are Hugo 

Live In’, is author of this pic- Haas, who directed the picture 


Scene 


from “Skeleton 


Capek Film, 


“Skeleton on Horseback” 


which was, 


on Horseback,” 
Czech film adapted ” 


con- Car! 
tinues its engagement at the Bel- ] 


produced in 
choslovakia on the eve of the’ Dr. 





the 
Fannie Hurst. 


“Skeleton on parvere ‘*s Naw Karl 
Plays On at Belmont 


and was so moved 
y the dramatic sweep of its top- 
ica] theme, she signed to edit the 


Laemmle 





Galan, Z. 


much talked about new 


and essayed the leading role of 
Stepanek, who por- 





German invasion. Fannie Hurst trays the dictator in the picture, 
was shown the film by the late anda fine cast of Czech actors. 
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5th Month 


FIRST 


WORLD 49th ST. 


Awarded 


by the N. Y. FILM CRITICS CIRCLE 


BEST 


PRIZE FILM 


153 W. 
65c Hol. 


49 St.—Just E. of 7 Ave. 
Eves.—55e Wkdy Eves. 


FOREIGN \ 
4 
€, 


OF 
1939 7” 
25°h “4 





GONE Wit THE WIND 


Whi nes t 


r ements are 
Phar be playe ive 4 


aay Will 








limited, 
re except at 








“Gone With The 


ed prices—at 


Wind” 
least until 


will 
advan 1941. 











La | 
. | oo OPEN 10:30 
) q 
A S i O | 1 he rity | j | CAPITOL M (Continuous 
B’way & 45th Sapa tame. {0 | B'way & Sist Performances) Come 
os = , in at any time and 
Reserved see ao if No Reserved see an entire show. 
Seats S Wks. 229," eine, | an Gicke presentation 
in Advance fy cningssi.10. | #8 , starts at 9 p.m. 
$1.65 & $2.20. Saturday. ie | hil PRICES: Before5d he m. (3 p.m. Sat., Sun, 
day and Holi lay Matinees, | if & Hol.) Orch <I ; Loges 31.10. 
75¢ to $1. | if After 5 p.m. (3 p.m. Sat ; Sun. & Hol.) 
HH Orch. & Bal. $1.10; Loges $1.65. 
ALL PRICES INCLUDE TAX 
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by JOHN STEINBECK 


Associate Producer 


A 20th Centur 
DOORS 


OPEN United 


o:30 AM yt RIVOLI 
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THE REPUBLIC 
OF FINLAND 


—Also 40 Latest Worldwide News Events— 


EMBASS 


AT 


sia Ghabee WRATH| 


ind Scree 


TUS ALL 


HTH 








Directs Mech FORD 
n Pye iv by Nunnal ly Johnson 
V 
RROADW AY & 49th 
( ents ous Popular Prices 
Inight Show 
in Ne 
Latest timely issue of the March of 
Time presents a complete and enlight- 
ening nictorial story of the life and 
national character of the Finnish 
people, showing colorful scenes of ski 


troops and other military units in 
action and depicting the military 


strategy of the Finnish forces today. 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 


i6th Street & Broadway 











KAREL CAPEK’S REVOLUTIONARY EPIC! 


THE GESTAPO JAILED THE ACTORS, 
BUT THE FILM IS HERE AT LAST! 
EMMLE 


CARL LA 


“POWERFUL and CON. 
VINCING!"’—Thomas Mann 


Presents 


“SKELETON«HORSEBACK” 


EDITED AND TITLED BY FANNIE HURST 


BELMONT wesy 


48™ ST. bran 


BET. 6th & 7th AVES. 


9-0156 











DARRYL F 





ZANUCK’S produ 


LITTLE OLD | 
NEW YORK 


Alice FAYE - Fred MacMURRAY 


Richard GREENE 


| Brenda JOYCE - Andy DEVINE 
Henry STEPHENSON ~- Fritz FELD 
\ ! y-Fox I 


PLUS VARIETY PRESENTA. 


TION ON OUR STAGE 
Any Day 
ROXY 22723 
Children 


. & 50th ST. 


7th AVE. Always 15 





60th Street & 6th Ave. 


“SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON” 


Thomas MITCHELL 
Freddie BARTHOLOMEW 
lim HOLT 


Baby Bobby 





QUILLAN 


ON Ine 
Herbe 1 

x fav e musi 
s ever-popula 


rful, tuneful scenes 
Symphony 


\ 
4 
f Americ 
/ poser. incol > 
a gaicty and charm. y 
P01 h., direction of Erno Rapee. 
— 


MUSIC HALL 


Edna BEST 
Terry KILBURN 


GREAT STAGE 
Album”—un- 
al pages 
rcom- 
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Two Big Fe * i 
JOEL 
McCREA - KELLY y} 


CESAR ROMERO _ }}) 


‘HeMarriedHisWife’ | 


ary BOLAND - Roland YOUNG 
Plus 2nd Feature 


Tt th crime! ))) 
({ 


“Calling Philo Vance” } 


JAMES STEPHENSON { 


SPALACE S37 


—) 


perfect 
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THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re 
juested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
’ Bast 16th Street. New York 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION AT WORK 


Readers in Localities in Which S.D.F. Branches Do Not Now Exist 
May Obtain Information, Charter Blanks, Membership Applications, 
Office, S.D.F.. 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 





ete., by Addressing: Nat'l 














CHANGING OF ADDRESS 

N accordance with vote of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, the N 
ington to the People’s House, 7 East é 
City, where also are located the offices of Local 
York, S.D.F., the Rand School and The New Leader. 
Massachusetts Pairs 

A number of new Verband !? 
(SDF) branches are bein + oealpemeres 
ganized. Herman Miller of — Feb. 21, Wa: 


“ob, 


National Office is being removed from Wash- 
15th Street, New York 
New 





»m. Louis 


‘Power Poli 


We aldman speak: s on 
tics on tl 





o or- 








York is working in the easter: Blane ogee 
part of the state for the New ig Ti ao " 
England Verband. New ea iches m 








have been organized in Chelsea Sp ee ee 
and Revere. Within a short time n rs : 
other branches will be organized ” 

in Malden, Mass., and Hartford, is, ne 
Conn. 1} new officers 





Chicago 





14, G6 p.m., at 


inesday, 






On January 29, a highly suc- 7 East 15th St. Organizer: Sam 
cessful preliminary organization Bakal; fin. secy., Joseph Kou . 
eg of the Chicago Section of rec. secy., harles Krew; delegate 


held at t 
L yeeum. 
luding 


the National Council was 
the Workmen’s Circle 
Fifteen organizations, 


o City Central Committee, 


Smiller. 





beginnin 





4 n 
trade. unions, fraternal labor t 96 Ave. C 
bodies and S.D.F. affiliates pa hereafter ; 





ticipated. 


A provisional executive com- 














mittee with one representat eeill) gasitat 
from each organization waselecte a a ae anecat ith 

with M. I. Polin, manager of the Housewarming party, supper- 
Chicago Jewish Daily Forward,  gjte, ete the 4th A. D. Branch. 
as chairman and Nick Pesch, sec- Manhat Pa Feb. 17, 
retary of the Illinois S8.D.F., a 8:30 p. ub rooms, 


secretary. 
A call for a much 
ing will go out in the near f e, 
All inquiries regarding the Coun- 
cil should be sent to Nick Pes 
3500 W. North Ave., Chicago, 
Philadeiphia 
Elias L. Tar 








tak Spec 








“Silone’s Book ~ Fontamara ew Metzler chairman < 

Bread and Wine” at Com: ‘ aks n 

of Social Science, 415 Youth ar t Deter of De 
é Feb. yeracy” ve WEVD Frid 





St., Friday, ¢ } 
NEW YORK CITY 


The annual S.D.F. City Con- An 














vention will be held \ 20 EH i all 

and 21. Branches will lec Si 0, 8:30 p.m., 

delegates and the Cit) vi S ! Refi hn ! 

Committee will elect a of rine ; : ‘ yew of ice! 

sub-committees to | ! $ - rah Volo 

for the Convention and tl li Slavin; rec. se 

it possible for the Conve Rae W treas., Wm. Lipso 

complete its labor in two « S} inch meets - 

i » od I ° U . Browns- 
. » le al 1190 a. : 
The first Bronx general mem- ville Lak 19 Sackma 
St., Brook 


bership meeting in the new County 


headquarters 











side Ave. e held Thursday, LECTURE CALENDAR 
Feb. 15, 8:5 n. Bror S.D.F Friday, Feb. 9 
Frolic and Danc her¢ Sat Hedwig W } heim W } 
day, Feb. 10, 8:50 p. m Peace Aims on Both Sides 
; European Str ( 6416 B 
Women's Activities: Parkway. Brooklyn, 8:30 

Afternoon Classes: The « D.F. Be ivst B 

class this week, Tuesday, 1: st ns: 





next week 
Bi- monthly 


Rand 


urday, 





ing at 
St., Sat 














| Phone, DRydock 4-8100 | and the Wor!d Crisis,” 34 1 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD | °°" rycsass"'sth's 


Surgeoi®Dentist 


Fi 1 > G St., Mar 
80 DELANCEY STREET ig p . D 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. } ednesday, Feb. 14 
New York | Mi L. Er: Civil Lil 
e ar Dictator Movement 


Office Hours: 














Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M } St., 8:30 p: m. A.L.P., 1 A.D 
Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M Club, Manhattan. — 
Sunday A.M. to 7 P.M | vy. Feb. 16 
H I Confé 
- aeienlieeeenecaeiaananaceananan = ( 6416 B p 
i Bb Up.m. A iy 
Par vay (¢ ) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL EB Vicia 


FIRE INSURANCE ersus Dictatorship,” 1322 Ave. J, 
SOCIETY, Inc. TS MS PANE: eee 
(ORGANIZED 1872) ' Feb. 17 

“Powe P 


Saturday 





A Co-operative Fire Insurance Lo 
Society Owned and Operated t 
by Workingmen : oS oe 

100% Unionized Committee, S.D.F. 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10 Cts. Annually 

for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon Admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
Insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal 





For further information 
spply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 


New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2452 
Ask for booklet 62 





Order from your grocer this famous 
AZussian tea KnoWn to millions as 


“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 


UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 

UNION, Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA, 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 

meets every Thursday night in the fice of the Union. Z. L. Freedn , President; 
Harry Goxt, Sec’y-Treasurer. 




















ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, ILL.G6.W.U., 96—5th 








Ave., New York City; ALg. 4-727. Abraham Snyder, Manager 

LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
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Lang Writes Stirring 
History of Local 62 


By AUGUST —— Brilliant 
Following the festivities at a nam 
great Carnegie Hall concert and 
celebration, the Undergar L 
62 of the International Ladies’ 
and Negligee Workers’ Union, 
Garment Workers Union, has 
published a splendid book—*62 
Biography of a Union,” t 


by Harry Lang. 
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ELVE years ago Ludwig Lewisohn said 
# that the true artist is rarely temperamental. 
On the contrary, he declared, the creator in the 
atts is the most severe of responsible men. More 
and more, as organized religion fails, he is called 
tipon to act as the interpreter of man in relation 
to the totality of human experience without 
which, to employ the novelist’s own words, “the 
spirit withers.” 

The dilettante, the dabbler, the thwarted 
yearner, these may permit themselves to be tem- 
peramental, moody or moonstruck—but not the 
artist who summons the creative mood at will. 
By that very power he is an artist. At all times 
he is conscious, aware, disciplined. The artist is 
not a drunken bum; he is a sober workman in 
his chosen field. He is not a lecherous, scatter- 
brain Don Juan; he is a man with family ties 
and duties. He does not shirk responsibility; 
he seeks it out, shoulders it willingly. 

These were splendid words, spoken with a 
courage in a prosperity-mad world in which the 
artist was considered as something of a cross 
between a lunatic, a simpleton and a Greenwich 
Village phoney. And while it was difficult to 
go along with Lewisohn on his Jewish racial 
theories—which were Germanic anti-Semitism 
standing on its head—many of us looked upon 
him as a sagacious thinker who had the courage 
of his convictions. 

* * * 
A FEW years before, he had been involved 

‘™ in a sickening marital mess which nearly 
drove him to despair. And those who were a 
little weary of speak-easy morality and the spine- 
less acceptance of the New York State divorce 
laws were wholeheartedly behind him. 

He had just ended his marriage with a woman 
who was twenty years his senior and had just 
met Thelma Bowman Spear with whom he fell 
deeply in love. It was good to see a man who 
defied Mrs. Grundy, standing up for the artist 
as a responsible member of society. 

Years before he had kept a diary and jin it 
he wrote: “ I am starved for love and grace 
and charm.” All these he found in Thelma... . 

So great was her influence upon him that sev- 
eral years later he was able to write of their 
first meeting with the passion of a young poet, 
although at that time he was a graying Adonis of 
forty-odd. 

“But the experience itself was immediate and 
overwhelming. It transcended, though it strictly 
included, the fact that Thelma is half-Jewish by 
blood and was instinctively seeking that part of 
her. spiritual heritage. The experience was there; 
it covered us as with wings; it welded us to- 
gether as in an unseen fire... . Man’s future 
is dark and he must not affront the jealous gods 
by prophesying. . . . Today, seven years after 
our first meeting (1929), those wings still hover 
over us, that fire burns with an undiminished 
flame... . Thelma’s voice, lyrical even in its 
simplest speech, is safely mine forever. .. .” 
N°wv I do not believe that simply because a 

man has written a book or two that his pri- 
vate affairs are at the mercy of every copy-hun- 
gry commentator in the land But I’m inclined 
to think that Mr. Lewisohn has been asking for 
it. For the man has an annoying habit of 
making love, marrying and divorcing at the top 
of his voice. 
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In the past he has done this with considerable 
beauty, I grant, but his act has gone a little 
stale and he now recites his lines with a thin 
squeak in his voice. Thus, I feel he cannot plead 
for the privacy which ordinary men claim under 
similar circumstances, 

At the time of his first divorce he vowed fer- 
vently that never, never again would he set 
foot in a callous court of law, there to answer 
questions which he held to be sacred. “For I 
could not break my silence,” he wrote, “until 
it was admitted that I had, morally speaking, 
never been married before and was now at last 
and for the first time profoundly and beauti- 
fully married”—to Thelma. 

Today, all this sounds a little hollow, for the 
world is more concerned with weightier prob- 
lems than those of love, marriage and divorce. 
But back in the twenties it all seemed terribly 
important. 

Of course, the courts refused to acknowledge 
Thelma as his common-law wife and together the 
couple fled to France where these things are bet- 
ter ordered. 

? * * 

ND here we come to the tragic—or comic?— 

denouement of this beautiful idyll; the pay- 
off, I think they call it in the vernacular. A 
few days ago the author of Upstream and The 
Island Within, now an elderly gentleman of 
nearly sixty, hied to Baltimore and took unto 
himself a comely damsel about thirty years his 
junior as his lawfully wedded wife. Legality was 
all right now. 

Just as the clergyman was about to pronounce 
Lewisohn and his bride man and wife, Thelma, 
overweight, no longer young, her voice no longer 
lyrical even in its simplest speech, burst into 
the wedding chamber and cried: “I have been 
his wife, his muse, his soul—this wedding must 
not take place!” Her demands were simple: 
she wanted merely that he dignify their many 
years together with a divorce, thus admitting 
the validity of their common-law marriage to 
the world. 

After some delay the marriage took place and 
Lewisohn searched his memory for a suitable ex- 
planation. “I feel seriously,” he said, “that this 
is my first marriage, because for the first time 
I was able to make a choice of my own.” Thelma 
was too distraught to remark that this had a 
familiar ring. The poor woman was in tears. 
The groom went on: “This is a ghastly affair. 
Thelma and I had many years together, but I 
think now that she is mad.” 

I refer Mr. Lewisohn to his splendid book, 
Mid-Channel. It is a book filled with adoration 
of a Thelma whose youth and loveliness pro- 
vided an aging novelist with new hope and cour- 
age, of a Thelma who inspired his best work. 
I'll wager that never to his dying day will he 
ever look into the pages of this truly inspired 
book. For in it he writes: “Let any one tvho 
cares now or in the future years compare the 
few constricted fragmentary things I wrote dur- 
ing the many years of my old life with the eight 
volumes I have produced since my union with 
Thelma.” 

I have made the comparison and I discover 
that Lewisohn is absolutely correct. And. to- 
night as Thelma sits alone with their five-year- 
old son, Jimmy, [ hope she feels properly hon- 
ored and grateful. 


Parallels Lenin’s Tactics in ‘21 
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The aims of the Russians, in concluding the 
Rapallo agreement, were clear-cut. In the first 
place, they desired to utilize the technical aid 
of German military experts toward the strength- 
ening of the Red Army. 

Secondly, they hoped that, with the help of 
German aggressive nationalism and militarism, 
the Versailles system would be smashed. 
Thirdly, they prayed that German nationalism, 
oppressed as it was, would launch a war against 
the victor nations, England and France, giving 
the Soviets a chance thereby to initiate a world 
revolution. 

This hope flared up in 1923, in the midst of 
Germany’s Ruhr crisis and monetary inflation 
catastrophes. The hope for such a rebellious 
wave soon dimmed, however, for it developed 
that not Communism but Hitlerism emerged vic- 
terious. Hitler's Munich putsch of 1938 was 
the result. 

As time went on, hope of another revolution- 
ary upsurge collapsed. Collaboration between 
the Red Army and the Nazified German Reichs- 
wehr continued, however, for another decade. 

Soviet Russia guarded its military interests 
zealously. Manifestations of this were seen in 
the years 1924-28, and subsequently, in 1933-39. 
And it should be made clear that it was Soviet 
desire to preserve military interests that moti- 
vated the course she followed. 

» 7 . 


OLSHEVISM was not impelled by the wish 

to improve the Soviet standard of living. 
Rather, it was moved by the will to better 
prepare itself for future war. It was impelled 
by the urge to transform Russia into the world’s 
mightiest power. 

In order to justify its policy in this regard, 
and in order to explain Bolshevik mobilization 
“properly,” the Soviet propaganda machine of- 
fered as an excuse the argument that the Fa- 
therland was surrounded, on all sides, with 
“capitalist” nations who were ready, at the first 
opportunity, to pounce upon the USSR. 

This point of view had, for years, a large 
following not merely among Communists, but 
among Socialists. 

It has little basis of truth. 

What about the Allied intervention of 1918- 
1919, it might be asked. This was launched not 
because of Allied hatred of the proletarian revo- 
lution but because of the necessity of war which 
was at the time being waged against Ger- 
many. 

Since that intervention, however, there was 
never once real danger that “world capitalism” 
would embark upon a war against the Soviets, 


After the outbreak of the Polish war and the 
signing of the Rapallo pact, capitalism (if we 
may consider it a unit) did not carry on a 
struggle against the Soviet. Germany became 
a friend of the Kremlin government. Eng- 
land followed by adopting a friendlier attitude 
to the Stalin regime. 

» ’ * 


paoscow has been consulting London on its 
stand, during various Russian clashes with 
other nations. Thus, at the height of the 
Polish-Russian conflict Lenin, through his 
spokesmen Krasin and Kemeniev, queried Eng- 
land on what position it took toward the hos- 
tilities. 

To which England issued a reply that put 
Lenin at ease. During this same war, Lord Cur- 
zon suggested a boundary between Russia and 
Poland. This boundary was so favorable to 
Russia that even now, in 1940, the Kremlin 
keeps referring to the much-desired “Curzon 
Line.” 

Still another instance: when Russia procceded 
to conquer Georgia, she again inquired as to 
England’s position in the matter. London there- 
upon officially replied it was “not interested” 
in Caucasian affairs. A cementing of Anglo- 
Russian relations is seen in the trade pact be- 
tween the two countries, which went into effect 
on March 16, 1921. 

At Rapallo Britain served as the liaison agent 
in bringing Russia and Germany to the round 
table. Since that time, most of the European 
nations have followed England’s example, and 
have endeavored to gain the friendship and 
good-will of the Soviet government and estab- 
lish normal trade relations with it. It was not 
fear of a military attack which impelled Russia 
to build her might military machine. She had 
something else in mind. 

In 1957, and even earlier, secret negotiations 
with Hitler were already under way, and it was 
Stalin who decided to go along with the Nazi 
fuehrer to world conquest. He wanted to have 
a free hand in pursuit of this policy, and it was 
for that reason that he ordered Old Guard 
Bolsheviks put out of the way. 

In the light of what happened during the 
Russian campaign in Poland and of the present 
drive against Finland by the Soviet, it becomes 
clear to us that, to Stalin, the pre-Hitlerite era 
was simply a period for the rounding out of 
plans formulated some fifteen years ago. 

The “line” now is that salvation of humanity 
must be achieved—not by the proletariat of the 
respective countries, but by the military might 
of the Red Army. 

Soviet foreign policy, it is clear, followed 
from the very start the path which led to a new 
world war. 
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Editorials 


COLLECTIVISM 
ENATOR TAFT and FRANK E. GANNETT, G.O.P. can- 
didates for the presidential nomination, warn that the new 
dealers are leading us direct to collectivism. Taft fears “‘the 
gradual absorption of all industry into a collectivist state” 
while Gannett declares that a social order cannot exist half 
collectivist and half “free enterprise.” 

Both apparently know nothing of the democratic collecti- 
vism of Finland, the Scandinavian countries, and New Zea- 
land, or the smaller collectivist advances made even in Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States, or if they do know 
they are ignoring facts. Moreover, when Gannett says that 
a nation cannot exist half collectivist and half ‘free enter- 
prise’ he publicizes his ignorance, for this middle way is 
already largely a fact in New Zealand and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

If these gentlemen are consistent they will urge that the 
post office, hydroelectric enterprises, the Panama Canal, pub- 
lic lands and resources, and thousands of municipal enter- 
prises be surrendered to ‘free enterprise’ for the enrichment 
of capitalists and bankers. 

It is evident that reactionaries are going to use the bur- 
lesque ‘“‘collectivism'’’ of the Bolshevik dictatorship as an 
argument against democratic collectivism. They hate it as 
much as the Bolsheviks do. 


PEGLER TRUE TO TYPE 


OW and then a press Johnnie goes to bat against the 

organized working class and Westbrook Pegler, col- 
umnist, runs true to type. Although the large majority of 
national and international unions and tens of thousands of 
local bodies are clean, these dandies write as though the 
whole movement is rotten and demand a general clean-up 
by the executive of the AFL. 

That the grafter and the racketeer are found in unions. 
is not denied. The high executives know it, have acknowl- 
edged it, and denounced these low creatures, but the AFL, 
like the CIO, is a federation of autonomous organizations. 

The executive has no more power to go into the affiliates 
to remove miscreants than the Federal Government has to 
deal with firebugs, pickpockets and thieves in the cities. 
The AFL is opposed to Communists in the affiliates and 
yet there are a few bodies in which they are officers and 
the executive takes no action. It cannot. If it did, such 
action would be resented even by afhliates free of the mis- 
creants because it would be the exercise of power that had 
not been ratified by a convention. 

The Peglers would’ be the first to denounce any na- 
tional labor federation that lodged such autocratic powers 
in the hands of an executive. These Johnnies blow hot 
and cold; they are for democracy today and for despotism 
tomorrow, and the net result of their ignorant criticism is 
to encourage powerful exploiters who also strike a ‘‘moral” 
pose while ignoring miscreants in their own house. 


AID TO FINLAND 

EXT to the late Senator Borah, Senator Johnson and Sen- 

ator Lodge, Sr. were most responsible for killing all 
hopes of international cooperation twenty years ago and 
Johnson now carries isolationism to the extreme of opposing 
a loan to Finland even for non-military purposes and he is 
supported by Senator Taft. Such a loan would not only 
encourage the Finns but the Scandinavian peoples who 
roretitute the last fortress of democracy in northern Eu- 
rope. : 

Senators who take this course deserve decorations for 
distingusihed service to dictatorship at the hands of Stalin 
and Hitler. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 
RIENDS of Alexander Kerensky, premier of the short- 


lived democratic republic overthrown by the Bolshe- 
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viks, are urging him to go to Finland and set up a provi- 
sional Russian republic on Finnish soil. Not a bad idea. 

The Bolsheviks set up the Kuusinen regime in Finland; 
the Allies are supporting a Polish government in France, 
and there is no reason why the enslaved masses of Russia 
should not have a similar arrangement for them in Fin- 
land. Knowledge of it might contribute to a rising against 
the Russian dictatorship and that prospect is worth rooting 
for. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION ACTS 
HAVING barred totalitarians of all stripes from office in 

the Civil Liberties Union, that organization finally be- 
comes consistently democratic in aim and policy. It would 
be even more consistent if it barred them from membership 
as no voluntary organization is required to admit those i 
who want liberty to destroy liberty. 

The totalitarians deplore this “passing judgment on the 
governments of foreign countries’ but never deplored the 
Union's occasional “‘passing judgment” on totalitarian Italy 
and Germany. Not until Russia was included in this con- 
demnation did it occur to the totalitarians that the Union 
should say nothing of government abroad. The fact that 
this group refers to the Union's new policy as a ‘‘red hunt 
indicates the kind of totalitarian collar the group wears. 


BOLSHEVIK BASE IN REICH 

WIRELESS to the New York Times states that an in- 

vestigation reveals the probability that Hitler has per- 
mitted the Communist International to establish a central 
office in Germany to carry Bolshevik propaganda to France 
and Britain. A secret radio station for some time has been 
broadcasting such propaganda and radio experts are con- 
vinced that it is located in Germany close to the Rhine 
while another is located in Polish territory ruled by the 4 
Bolsheviks. 

This would be, and probably is, a logical culmination 
of the alliance between the two types of barbarism but the 
old Bolshevik stuff has no appeal to the masses in the 
anti-totalitarian nations. It is dying in the embrace of the 
Nazis; it has been reduced to little bands of fanatics out- 
side of Russia, and there is every prospect that it will soon 
be carted to the cemetery. 


FATHER STALIN’S PUPILS 

QUIZ of forty Russian prisoners taken by the Finns 

gives some idea of the boasted “educational” system 
of Russia. Only eleven could give correct answers to 
questions such as who was Rasputin, Jesus, Napoleon, Nur- 

mi; one thought Stalin was president of Russia, another 
never heard of President Kalinin, and still another declared 
that Berlin was the capital of France. 

Penned within the Bolshevik style and deprived of the ‘ j 
varied knowledge one gets in the schools of the free na- i 
tions, nearly three-fourths of these unfortunate Russians 
were unable to answer these simple questions. This is a 
forceful indictment of the dictatorship. Father Divine's 
followers would make a better record than those schooled 
in the ‘‘cultural’ institutions of Father Stalin. 
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Church Shows 
Undue Leniency 
To Coughlin was 


Socia] Order” and several months 
ago Coughlin published a similar 
article in his “Social Justice”. 
Our correspondent declares 
that Father McGlynn was ousted 
by Archbishop Corrigan in the 
eighties not because the latter 
undemocratic but because 
“he mistakenly believed that Fr. 
McGlynn held a land theory 
that was contrary to the ethical 
teachings of the Church,” 


A REPLY FROM 
THE EDITOR 


To the Editor 


From M.D. WRIGHT 
To the Editor: 

The weekly visit of a Socialist 
paper for so many years past has 
instilled a habit that I cannot 
think of breaking with, especially 


when it is so interesting and in- 
structive as your issue is at id < 
present. 


Sacramento, Cal. 








Unemployment 
Of Men Forces able them to set up a home,” the 
report added. 


k In addition to the obstacles 
Women to Wor placed in their way by prejudices 
From J. BENSINGTON based on misinformation, female 


workers find difficulty in securing 
To the Editor: jobs because of the seasonal and 


We were glad to run the letter 
of Robert Ludlow, a Catholic lay- 
man, on this page last week. Al- 
though opposed to Father Cough- 
lin’s pro-fascist and anti-Semite 
views, he disagreed with our 
view that a “clerical aristocracy” 
supports Coughlin and pointed to 
the lay members who follow the 
Detroit priest. He also mentioned 
members of the hierarchy who 
oppose Coughlin. 

We are acquainted with these 
facts but assert that every aris- 
tocracy in history, whether polit- 
ical, clerical, or militarist, has 
had its humble followers. It 
could not exist if it did not have 
a popular following. 

I also concede that all the 
higher clerics do not accept 
Coughlin’s totalitarianism. I men- 
tioned “Catholics of democratic 
views” who publish “The Voice 
of Human Rights” to combat 
Coughlin’s demagogy and any 
person who reads that publica- 
tion knows that important mem- 
bers of the hierarchy as well as 
laymen contribute to it. 

Higher-Ups Split 

It should be clear, then, that 
both laymen and the hierarchy 
are divided by Coughlin’s views, 
one group accepting the aristo- 
cratic philosophy of the corpo- 
rative state as established in 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and 
the other—I believe the large 
majority—opposing him. 

Two publications are favor- 
able to this type of totalitarian- 
ism. “America” the weekly edited 
by Father Tarbot in New York, 
and “The Tablet” published in 
Brooklyn. The former published 
an article in its issue of January 
20 bearing the caption “Portugal 
Shows the Way Toward a New 


This, of course, was the public 
issue raised by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan and his followers but there 
is evidence that undemocratic 
and political considerations moved 
them. Tammany Hall politicians 
fought Henry George and Father 
McGlynn and shortly after the 
defeat of the Jabor party in No- 


vember, 1887, Bishop McQuaid 
wrote Archbishop Corrigan: 


“One good result will follow the 
falling off of the George vote. No 
matter what George may do in 
the future McGlynn will have to 
take a back seat.” McQuaid 
would not have written this if he 
thought that the Archbishop was 
not interested in political re- 
sults. Moreover, a high Tam- 
many official wrote the Archbish 
op’s assistant in the heat of the 
campaign and that worthy ex- 
pressed confidence that the Cath- 
olic clergy were opposed to 
George’s principles. 
McGlynn Democratic 

It is true that Archbishop Sa- 
tolli took the initiative in having 
Father McGlynn’s case reexam- 
ined in Rome but not until about 
five years off strife during which 
thousands of Catholic laymen 
stood by McGlynn who was final- 
ly vindicated. 

McGlynn was fundamentally 
democratic and was _ ousted. 
Coughlin is fundamentally anti- 
democratic and has been unmo- 
lested by his superiors. The dif- 
ferent treatment of the two 
priests by their superiors is sig- 
nificant. Coughlin is not accused 
by them of doctrines “contrary 
to the ethical teachings of the 
Church” and summoned to Rome. 
McGlynn was summoned four 
times. Why? 

Democratic Catholics—and 


The uninformed thousands who 
have been conducting a vociferous 
campaign against working women 
for many years should be in- 
formed of the results of a U. 5S. 
bureau survey which clearly 
shows that such work is an essen- 
tial for manly families rather 
than a device to secure “luxuries” 
at the expense of unemployed 
men. 

American women are forced to 
work because of the low wages 
paid their husbands or fathers, 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau de- 
elared this week in its annual re- 
port. 

“Before and after their work 
in factory, office, or shop, count- 
less women—married and single 
—must engage in such home 
duties as getting meals, cleaning 
house, making beds, washing 
clothes, looking after children,” 
the bureau disclosed. “Many of 
them would gladly give up their 
outside jobs if the husband were 
paid enough to support his wife 
and children. 

“Of the single women today 
who are the wives of tomorrow, 
many must continue working in 
order to establish a home, to have 
a family, as young men today are 
not generally paid enough to en- 





there are many should ponder 
the two cases well. 

Finally, it is not reported that 
Coughlin’s failure to broadcast 
last Sunday was due to the re- 
fusal of the ecclesiastical board 
of review to approve his ad- 
dress. As the board had permit- 
ted Coughlin to broadcast anti- 
Semitism in other addresses, its 
action last Sunday raises some 
questions which we will not take 
up now 


low-paying nature of the indus- 
tries in which they are fitted to 
participate. 


All working people should be 
on guard against attempts of tory 
legislators to bar, in the guise of 
“defending” working women, all 
laws which give special protection 
to female labor. Many bills pre- 
tending to safeguard “equal 
rights of women” are actually 
designed to kill the laws already 
passed limiting women’s hours 
and raising their working condi- 
tions. 








CCF Offers $150 Prize 
For Undergraduate Essay 


A prize of $150 is offered 
by the Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, in conjunction with 
the North American Review, 
for the best essay on the sub- 
ject, “The Challenge to Cul- 
tural Freedom,” submitted by 
an undergradute of 25 years 
of age or under, in any Amer- 
ican college or university. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 
3,000 words and must be in the 
office of the committee on or 
before April 15, 1940. The win- 
ning essay will be published in 
the North American Review. 
The prize, to be offered annu- 
ally, will be known as the 
Ernest Cook Memorial Award, 
in memory of an American 
who throughout his life was 
devoted to the principles of 
cultural freedom. 

Rules of the contest may be 
obtained from Isabel Lundberg, 
Executive Secretary of the 
Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom, 2 West 43rd St., New 
York City. 











